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at  0930. 


The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  adjournment. 
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Appearances: 

For  the  Tribunal,  all  Members  sitting,  with 
the  exception  of;  HONORABIE  JUSTICE  LORD  PATRICK, 
Member  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
HONORABIE  JUSTICE  R.  B.  PAL,  Member  from  India,  not 
sitting  from  O93O  to  I6OO;  HONORABIE  JUSTICE  JU-AO  MEI , 
Member  from,  the  Republic  of  China,  not  sitting  from 
0930  to  1200  and  1500  to  I6OO;  HONORABIE  JUSTICE  I.  M. 
ZARY.\N0V,  Member  from  the  USSR.,  not  sitting  from  1330 

to  1600. 

For  the  Prosecution  Section,  same  as  before. 
For  the  Defense  Section,  same  as  before, 

(English  to  Japanese  and  Japanese 


25 


to  English  interpretation  v/as  made  by  the 
Language  Section,  IMTFE.) 
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— ?:ahsh/';L”  'C'^  '  THE  'COURT : — Th'e'  Tnternat:  iirrral - ^ — 

Military  '.''ribunal  Tor  the  7ar  East  is  nov/  in  session, 

THE  PRESIDENT;  All  the  accused  are  nresent • 
except  illffiZU,  vdic  is  represented  by  counsel.  The 
Susamo  Prison  surp.eon  certi’’ie3  that  he  is  ill  and 
unable  to  attend  the  trial  today.  The  certificate 
v'ill  be  recorded  and  filed. 

!.fr.  Brow/n. 

iri,  BROWN'  E-89.  To  put  these  policies  into 
effect,  pursuant  to  lav/s  pro^ulpated  on  April  30> 

1938,  tv/o  national  uolicy  companies  wiere  created.^* 

For  North  China  there  was  established  the  North  China 
Development  Company,  capitalized  at  350»000,000  yen, 
to  accelerate  economic  development  in  that  area  and 
to  coordinate  and  adjust  related  undertakings.  The 
company  v;as  a  holding  company  and  was  not  to  engage 
directly  in  business  enterprises,  but  was  to  organize 
many  subsidiaries  under  Joint  Slno-Japanese  management 
and  tc  adjust  them  so  as  to  eliminate  matters  hindering 
the  systematized  growth  of  enterprise  relating  to  the 
development  of  natural  resources  and  other  industry. 
Guidance  vras  to  be  given  the  subsidiaries  through 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  holding  company.  To  foster 
this  company,  the  government  of  Japan  invested  half 

.Er89* 

_  a»  Er,  460A,  T,  526l. 
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the  capital,  subordinated  itself  to  private  investors 
as  to  dividend  rights  and  granted  subsidies  for  five 
years.  The  company,  on  the  other  hand,  had  to  obtain 
goverr.nent  approval,  for  loans,  mergers,  dissolution, 
dividends,  plans  for  investment  and.  financing,  and 
the  government  could  give  orders  necessary  lor  super— 

vision  and.  national  defense. 

TIE  PPESIDEirr;  The  I'ember  from  China  has 
notified  me  that  o^ving  to  a  brealcdov'n  in  his  trans¬ 
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port  he  is  una'''le  to  be  present  for  the  timie  bei.ig. 

?.IR.  BRO’VM:  E-90.  In  July  1938,  the  North  ' 
China  Telegraph  and.  Telephone  Company,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  North  China  Development  Company,  v/as  established 
and  capitalized,  at  35,000,000  yen,  of  which  ten 
m.lllion  was  contributed  by  the  Provisional  Government 
and  the  balance  by  the  holding  company.  This  company, 
•,vhose  function  v;as  to  construct  and  operate  v/ire, 
\7ireles5,  telephone  and  subm*arine  cables,  \7as  not 
United,  to  North  China,  but  v/as  to  operate  betv/een 
Japan,  I'mchukuo  and  the  rest  of  the  '"orld.  The 
holding  company  directed,  the  iron  and  steel  industry 
in  North  China,  "'hich  possessed  200,000,000  of  China's 
350,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore,  and  also  directed  the 
coal  industry  v'hich  possessed  50  percent  to  70  percent 
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of  China's  130-140  billion  tons  of  coal.  Large 
arp'^unts  of  this  coal  v/ere  earmarhed  for  export  to 
Japan.  A  company  to  manufacture,  sell  and  use  salt 
v/as  "stablished  to  ful^’iH  Japan's  -•'eds  in  this 
commodity.^* 

E-91.  '^or  Central  China,  a  oit--'lar  holding 
comnany,  the  Central  China  Promotion  Company,  'vas 
established .  This  company  had  the  sane  rights  and  was 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  the  Nort!'  China  company, 
except  that  its  capitalization  was  limited  to  100,000,00( 
yen,  as  it  v;as  mainly  designed  to  promote  economic 
reconstruction  in  Central  China,  and  it  could  operate 
business  directly  as  v:ell  as  through  subsidiaries 
under  special  circumstances,^*  Even  be '’ore  this  com¬ 
pany  was  set  up,  the  Central  China  Iren  ITine  Company 
v/as  created  on  April  8,  1938,  to  develop  the  100,000,000 
tons  of  coal  of  this  area.  The  original  investment  in 
the  company  was  all  Japanese.  Concerns  to  control 
inland,  water  transportation  and  to  operate  busses, 
fisheries  and  salt  manufacturies  ’vere  established.^’ 

By  the  end  o ^  1940,  the  Central  China  Promotion  Company 
alreadj^  had,  twelve  subsidiaries .^ * 

s-oo.  ^191. 

a.  Ex.  46lA,  a.  Ex.  ^60A,  T.  9261-6. 

X.  9268-74.  b.  Ex.  46IA,  T.  9279-7. 

c.  Ex.  462A,  T.  9282. 
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,  E-92.  Through  these  corporations  and  through 

1 

other  more  direct  means,  the  Japanese  took  over  the 
entire  economy  of  occupied  China.  In  194-0,  the  Cabinet 
'  In*’ormation  Board  admitted  that  all  deserted  factories 
had  been  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Japanese 
army  or  consigned  to  Japanese  interests,  and  many 
!  others  had  been  reopened  '"ith  the  aid.  of  Japanese 
capital  and.  engineering  skill:  The  v/ltness  Goette 

,  testified  that  Japanese  by  the  hundreds  and  thousands  | 
I  went  into  the  economic  life  of  China  and  made  no  effort 
to  hide  their  control.  In  Shansi  Province  the  army 
itself  directly  operated  iron  smelters  and  tobacco, 
flour,  and  cotton  mills  at  a  profit.  In  other  areas, 
such  as  forth  China,  industry  was  turned  over  to  the 
subsidiaries  o^  the  holding  companies.  '  The  Japanese 
made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  .fact  that  much  of  their 
operations  was  for  Japan's  own  peace  time  and  war 
industries.  A  nev/  currency  vfas  created  and  a  new 
government  bank  established.  Regulations  ’.vere  placed 
on  all  exporters  and  importers  except  Japanese,  result-  ■ 

t 

ing  in  gradual  strangulation  of  all  foreign  trade 
other  than  v/ith  Japan. On  October  6,  1938,  Ambassador 

a.  Ex.  462A,  T.  5280. 

b.  T.  3860-3. 

c.  T.  3864-8. 
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•&  _ _ _ _ _ _ — -  ~  -  ■  ■  ' 

^rev/  pointed  out  that  the  events  in  Ilanchuria  were 

being  repeated  and  that  Japan  had  established  erchp.nge 
control  in  :^orth  China  which  discriminated  against  non- 
Jaeanese,  bad  altered  the  customs  tariTfs,  had  brought 
communications  and  transportation  under  Japanese 
agencies  rnd  had  created  and  was  proposing  to  create 
nononolies  in  ’/ool  and  tobacco,  and  that  Japan  was  in 
general  seeking  to  establish  in  China  a  general  prefer¬ 
ence  for  Japanese  interests,  foreign  T'inlster  ARITA’s 
reply  admitted  for  the  most  part  Crew's  statements  c?.nd 
attempted  to  iustify  Japan's  actions.  ' 

E-93.  V/hile  the  defense  has  attempted  to 
maintain  that  all  economic  activity  in  China  was  for 
the  benefit  of  China  and  Greater  East  Asia,  the  evidence 
is  clear  that  it  was  all  done  for  the  benefit  of  Japan 
and  that  the  Japanese  confiscated  Chinese  property 
and  robbed,  depleted,  and  despoiled  the  resources  and 
wealth  of  China.  Defense  witness  IXYAIIOTO,  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  minimize  the  depletion  of  China's  resources, 
stated  that  the  export  to  Japan  of  iron  ore  from  ITorth 
China  and  coal  from  all  of  China  from  1939  to  194-1  was 
belo*'  50  percent  and  that  the  balance  was  sufficient 
for  Chinese  needs. It  may  be  assumed,  that  the  amount 

d.  Ex.  4-57,  a.  Ex.  2576, 

T.  5210-72.  T.  21880. _ _ 
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of  export  was  not  much  less  than  50  percent  or  it 
would  have  been  so  stated.  That  the  amounts  left 
Tor  China  vtere  not  sufficient  can  be  clearly  seen 
from  Goette's  testimony  that  in  Peiping,  the  heart 
of  the  rich  coal  area  v'herc  it  had  alvrays  been  cheap 
and  plentiful,  the  people  could  not  obtain  coal  for 
heating  their  homes.  *  The  v/itness  Chen  Ta-Shou 
testified  that  of  4,300,000  tons  of  iron  ore  mined 
under  the  Japanese  only  700,000  tons  were  used  to  pro¬ 
duce  pig  iron  by  a  verj’’  v'asteful  process.  Of  the 
balance,  1,400,000  tons  were  sent  to  Itanchuria,  and 
1,030,000  tons  were  sent  to  Japan.  The  iron  smelting 
furnaces  v;ere  in  large  measure  ruined,  requiring 
extensive  repairs  and  construction  v/ork.  In  the  coal 
•'’ields,  the  plants  v;ere  denuded  and  the  mines  '’forked 
"ithout  any  development  '”ork  being  done,  so  that  nines 
above  a  certain  level  v;ere  mined  out  or  made  inacces- 
sible.°*  The  v;i"  ••ess  Tung  Shu-I'ing  testified  as  to 
several  instances  in  the  electrical  industry  ’//here  the 
Japanese  in  Central  China  took  over  the-  assets  of 
Chinese  companies  at  values  of  only  a  fraction  of  real 
value  even  '’.’hen  computed  in  terms  of  a  non-inflated 


currency. 


Such  small  amounts  as  were  paid  v'cre  investJod 
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fin  sh’ros  of  tlio  su^^si^Taries  of  the  Contral  Ch i nr 
Fro-'iotion  Conpany,  and  the  shares  were  hold,  by  the 
puppet  leovornnent.  Equipment  v'as  destroyed  or  sold 
and.  removed,  ''nd  no  attempt  ’vas  mad<'  tc  keep  the 
plants  in  repair.  The  result,  as  mi^tt  be  oxpcctod, 
’vas  a  cor-ipleto  povrer  shortage.^* 

E-94.  "'hat  Japanese  control  of  China's 
economy  siqni.ficd  is  clearly  illustrated  by  Japan's 
ov-n  statistics.  From  1931  to  1C45,  the  import  of 
salt  ■'rom  China  to  Japan  .increased  from  1,960,000 
yon  to  167,501,000  yon;  imports  of  coal  increased 
."rom  3,902,000  yen  to  14^,430,000  yon;  and  iron 
imports  increased  from  4,l80,000  ven  to  ''5,-30,000 
yen.^* 


£.03 , 

^  '  d.  T.  4426-42 


E-''4. 

a.  Ex.  467,  T.  5338-9. 
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3.  NARGOT ICR . 

E-95«  The  r.arch  of  Japan  through  China 
brought  vith  It,  as  it  ha1  earlier  in  tianchuria,  the 
cnforcenent  of  the  Japanese  policy  of  narcotization 
in  the  occupicil  areas  for  purposes  of  /rising  revenue 
for  J'\pan's  plans  of  aggression  and  of  debauching  the 
peopl-  to  Icccp  ther.i  subservient  to  the  \/ill  an^’  de¬ 
sire  of  Japan,  The  cnforcenent  of  this  policy  narleed 
a  definite  retrogressive  step  for  the  people  of 
China.  Prior  to  the  occupation  of  large  areas  of 
Chinese  territory  by  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  govern- 
.’G-nt  had  been  renarleably  effective  in  controlling  and 
era'Ucating  the  evil  of  opiun  and  narcotics.  Dr. 
Bates,  an  experienced  investigator  who  resided  in 
China  for  nany  years,  testified  that  for  ten  years 
prior  to  Decenber  1937  there  was  no  open  and  notorious 

!  sale  of  opiun  and  narcotics  in  Nanking,  and  the  opiun 

_  a . 

that  was  use^”  v.-rs  snoked  in  back  roo:.s  by  ol'^cr  nen. 

In  1939,  the  Chinese  representative  to  the  League  of 

'  Nations  advisory  CorL'.ittee  on  Traffic  in  Opiun  and 

I 

I  other  dangerous  Drugs  v.as  able  to  report  that  ncasures 

I 

I  taken  by  China  had  pro^'aced  highly  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults,  which  hr.d  been  confiri.ud  by  neutral  sources. 

He  was  able  to  report  effective  enforcement,  ^’ecrerso 
1  ’ 

I  E-9o  a.  T.  2649-50 
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Tn  use,  aiieouatc  trcati.xnt  finO.  cure  of  artf’lcts  an'^. 
the  elinlnation  of  all  poppy  cultivation  after  1939. 

He  pointcc’.  out  that  it  har-.  been  possible  to  carry 

b, 

out  the-  plans  accorcUng  to  schc^lulc. 

L-96.  Even  before  Japan  had  actively  begun 
its  aggressive  action  in  China,  it  v/as  v/ell  launched 
in  its  program  of  narcotization  of  the  Chinese  people. 
In  November  1934- ,  the  United  States  attache  at  Shang¬ 
hai  reported  that  a  hugh  transaction  in  opium  v/as 
being  negotiated  betv'een  the  Japanese  Formosan 
Government  and  the  Amoy  Combine  for  Opium  under  the 
Leadership  of  Paul  Yip,  head  of  the  u.onopoly  Bureau 
at  Jukien,  The  negotiations  involved  the  sale  of  a 
big  shipment  of  Persian  opium  for  distribution  in 
South  China.  It  had  been  the  original  intention  of 
the  Japanese  Army  to  have  the  government  sell  the 
opium  to  obtain  funds  for  financing  a  military  cam¬ 
paign  leading  to  the  annexation  of  Fukien,  but  v’hen 
this  scheme  failed,  it  v;as  sold  to  Yip  for  5,000,000 

Bi « 

yen.  In  1936,  the  attache  reported  that  this  opium 
v;as  being  dumped  in  Foochow  at  the  lowest  price  in 
twenty  years,  which  prevented  the  Provincial  Govern¬ 
ment  from  carrying  out  its  plan  of  control.  He 
pointed  out  that  this  was  connected  with  the  action 
E-95  b.  Ex.  338,  T,  4751-6  E-96  a.  Ex.  405,  T.  43204 
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to  set  up  a  puppet  governinent  in  Fukien,  Y/nich  v/as 
being  supported  by  the  Japanese  consuls  at  amoy  and 
Cv/atov;.  ’  In  July  1936,  he  reported  that  the  Formosan 
smugglers  and  Chinese  traitors  had  organized  the 
Formosan  Trade  Union,  which  was  to  be  under  the 
direction  and  supervision  of  the  Japanese  consulate 
and  whose  business  department  was  to  be  devoted  sole¬ 
ly  to  the  buying  and  selling  of  opium.  In  November 

1936,  he  reported  that  Japanese  drug  dens  were  openly 

d 

'>lling  narcotics  in  Foochow,  ’/.hen  in  July  1937 
Yip  v/as  arrested  and  sent  to  Hankow  for  trial,  the 

6  • 

Japanese  consulate  attempted  to  have  him  released. 

£-97,  In  each  area  of  China,  as  the  various 
areas  v/ere  successively  occupied  by  Japan,  the  occu¬ 
pation  v/as  shortly  followed  by  tremendous  increases 
in  the  production  and  consumption  of  opium  and  other 
narcotics.  According  to  the  United  states  Treasury 
attache,  as  soon  as  Japanese  troops  arrived  from 

,.anchukuo  the  cultivation  of  poppy  v.-as  introduced 

B.  • 

everywhere  in  Chaha;?  and  Suiyuan.  At  first,  the 
Japanese  authorities,  acting  through  the  local  magis¬ 
trate,  encouraged  the  farmers  to  grow  poppy  by  prom¬ 
ise  to  grant  —  depending  on  the  acreage  grov/n  — 

L-96,  b.  Ex.  406,  T.  4824-6  e.  Lx.  409,  T.  4829-30 

C.  Ex,  410.  T.  4831  Ez2Z*  _ 

d.  Ex.  406,  T.  4324-6  a.  Ex.  390,  T.  4779 
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freedom  from  taxes  or  millTary  service,  a  certificate 

of  honor,  or  appointment  to  the  position  of  village 

b. 

elder  and  candidate  for  public  offlcfe.  They  v;ere 
encouraged  by  pamphlets,  the  distribution  of  free 

seed  and  the  awarding  of  easy  facilities  for  trans- 

c. 

portation.  \ihen  the  program  of  encouragement 
failed  because  of  moral  objections  and  lov;  prices, 
the  authorities  in  1940  compelled  the  peasants  to 

d, 

cultivate  poppy  on  eight  mov/  out  of  each  hundred. 

Opium  distribution  cooperatives  were  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  each  district  under  the  auspices  of  Japan¬ 
ese  firms,  and  local  officials  were  to  buy  opium  at 

fixed  prices  to  push  the  sale  of  drugs  in  North 

e. 

China.  In  1940,  it  was  reported  that  the  production 
in  Chahar  and  Suiyuan  v/as  so  huge  that  it  must  be 

destined  for  export  from  the  Japanese  firms  at 

f. 

fCalgan. 

E-98.  The  situation  in  Chahar  and  Suiyuan 
was  repeated  in  Hopei  Province.  By  July  1936,  the 
United  States  attache  at  Shanghai  could  report  that 
since  the  establishment  of  the  demilitarized  zone,  the 
Chinese  Government  was  unable  to  suppress  the  traffic 


7.  Ex.  393,  T.  4786-7  e.  Ex.  393,  T.  4787-8 

c.  Lx.  394,  T.  4789  f.  Ex.  394,  T.  4733-90 

d.  Ex.  390,  T.  4779 


and  all  of  Horei  v/as  left  to  the  Japnnese,  with  the 
^  jresult  that  5,000,000  of  the  27,100,000  farm  popula-  . 
^  Ition  wore  drug  ad^'lcts.  Companies  had  been  estab- 

I 

lished  in  vc  ‘ious  places  to  sell  drugs  it.ported  from 

4 

Dairen,  ^rom  Tientsin  alone  “5300,000  v/orth  of  heroin 

5  a  • 

ras  exported  monthly  to  inland  cities.  In  Tsinan 

tie  Provincial  ioverm/ent  found  that  despite  the 
prohibition  against  cultivation,  the  area  of  culti¬ 
vation  had  increased  and,  according  to  foreign 
travelers,  v/as  confined  largely  to  Japanese  controlled 
u  areas.  In  i^ay  1940,  opium  was  the  only  flourishing 

12  crop.  It  v'as  reported  that  when  the  puppet  governor 

13  tried  to  curb  the  cultivation,  his  efforts  v/ere  halted 

14  by  the  Special  Service  Section  of  the  Japanese  array, 

15  which  chose  opium  smo’:ers  os  its  puppet  officials, 

•4  The  same  reporter  advised  that  new  reasures  for  en- 

couraging  cultivation  vere  being  devised.  By  August, 

18  ^  * 

sales  were  estimated  at  o5, 000, 000  monthly.  In  1941, 

19 

the  consul  at  Tsinan  reported  that  the  use  of  heroin 
by  puppet  troops  was  wldospro''d  and  that  its  sale  v'as 
sponsored  and  profitably  engaged  in  by  the  Japanese 

2?  C. 

.army.  In  Februriry  1941,  an  article  in  the  Japanese 
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b.  Fy.  396,  T.  4'793-5 
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press  at  Tsingtao  stated  that  the  most  prosperous 

business  was  at  that  time  the  prepared  opium  busi- 
I  d. 

ness. 

h~i9,  Even  before  the  Japanese  toolc  over  j 

the  cities  of  Tientsin  and  t^eiping  there  vere  drug  | 

smuggling  organs  in  those  places  operating  under  the  j 

t 

protection  of  Japanese  troops.  The  troops  brought  ! 

I 

I  I 

i  to  Peiping  large  nuantities  of  drugs  for  a  large 

I 

rev/ard  and  the  orgcn  was  located  in  the  Japanese 

a. 

barrac.es  and  run  by  Japanese  and  Koreans.  Opium 
•  became  a  Japanese  monopoly,  but  heroin  was  controlled 

' 

i  by  two  Chinese  v/ho  operated  wit.i  and  through  Japanese 

i 

partners.  Reports  shov/ed  that  the  Japanese  consular  j 

police  gave  protection  to  Japanese  and  iCoreans  in  i 

b. 

j  the  trade.  The  statements  of  ivuo  Yu-San  and  K.ung 
Kai-iing,  who  v/ere  managers  of  dens  in  Peiping,  shov;ed 
that  during  the  Japanese  occupation  there  were  in 
Peiping  247  opium  dens,  23,000  registered  smokers,  • 
30,000  unregistered  and  100,000  casuals,  whereas 

i  prior  to  the  iiarco  Polo  Incident  no  opium  was  sold 

i 

j  openly.  Shortly  after  Japanese  occupation  the  sale 

I  was  legalized  under  the  Board  of  Opium  Suppression. 

c. 

No  Japanese  were  permitted  to  smoke  opium.  The 

E-Ji.  a.  Ex.  399,  T.  4800-1 

d.  Ex.  393,  T.  4798  b.  Ex.  400,  f.  4802-4 

c.  Ex.  402,  T.  4810-3 
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statement  of  Dr,  Loo  Kcnde-l  showed  that  opium  and 
heroin  were  sold  openly  with  the  consent  of  the  con¬ 
trolled  government  only  to  Chinese  and  that  hospicals 

I 

gave  morphine  freely  to  Chinese  patients.  It  v'as  his 
conclusion  that  the-  sale  of  opium  v/ns  approved  and  I 

I 

sponsored  by  Japan  to  vealcen  and  undermine  Chinese  j 

d.  I 

strength.  All  of  this  testimony  was  confirmed  by 

the  Summary  Chart  showing  Conditions  of  Suppression  j 
of  Ooiura  and  Poisonous  Drugs  by  the  i*unicipal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Peiping,  The  chart  also  shoved  that  the  i 

main  source  of  opium  was  the  i-ongolian  Border  Associ¬ 
ation  which  was  controlled  by  the  puppet  government 

I  I 

of  t-ongolia  and  encouraged  by  Japan  to  plant  opium.  i 

i 

Transportation  and  sale  v.’erc-  undertaken  by  Japanese  ! 

i 

and  Koreans.  The  witness  Lav'less,  v’ho  was  Chief  of  ‘ 

I 

,  Police  in  the  Diplomatic  Quarter  in  Peiping  from  July 
193<^  until  his  arrest  by  the  Japanese  in  1944,  testi- 
!  fied  that  the  situation  v/ns  bad  in  th?t  city.  After 
I  occupation,  morphia  and  opium  v»ero  sold  openly  in  any 
imount  and  were  transported  in  motor  cars  and  Japanese 
military  trucks.  As  dhief  of  police.  Lawless  handed 
over  for  action  all  iCorean  and  Jaor.nose  offenders  to 
the  Japanese  consular  police,  but,  aside  from  promises 

L--22. 

d.  Ex.  393,  T,  4798  e^  2x.  404,  T.  4816-I8 
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to  investigr.tG ,  nothing  vns  ever  done,  and  the  offend- 
I  ere  would  shortly  be  again  engaged  in  business. 
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E-ICO.  In  Tientsin,  recording  to  Lrv.’lcss,  v;ho 
vn  s  Inspector  of  Tolict'  of  the  Tientsin  British  Jlunici- 
prl  Council  until  July  193^,  Koreans,  Chinese  rnd 
Jfnrncsc  rrrested  for  trrffickinc  in  drugs,  v.-hen  ques¬ 
tioned,  rlv/nys  st.''tcd  thrt  they  hrd  nurchrsed  the 
opiui  rnd  nrrcotics  in  the  Jrnrncsc  concession,  /.ftcr 
1935,  there  'vrs  r  grert  change  in  the  siturtion  due  to 
the  influx  of  Jrnonese  rnd  Korerns  into  the  British 
concession,  rnd  there  s  c  grert  increrse  in  the  opiu:i 
rnd  nrrcotic  trrdc.  Nrrcotic  frctoriv.s  were  conducted 
in  the  British  concession  by  Chinese  end  Korcr.ns,  >'nd 
their  operrtors,  when  rrrested,  invrrirbly  fixed  is  the 
source  of  their  suoply  the  Jeorncse  concession.  After 
occuprtion  in  1937,  there  v/rs  c  noticcrble  incre-r  sc  in 

the  use  of  nrrcotics.  /.s  in  Pcioinr,  nothing  v/rs  tver 
done  by  the  Jrrrncse  cuthorities  orsinst  Joennese 

r» 

e  • 

nr.tionr.ls  recused  rs  offenders  of  the  nrrcotic  Irvvs. 

E-101.  As  Jrnancse  operrtions  i.iovcd  fro'.i 
I'orth  Chinr.  into  Ccntrrl  rnd  South  Chinr,  the  sr^oc 
pheno.'.icnon  of  incrersing  trr-ffic  in  drues  in  the 
Irttcr  rrers  beer,  ic  rnnr.rent.  In  Shrnghri,  recording 
to  the  r<.  nort  of  th(  .  "H  riern  Consul-gcncrr  1  in  crrly 
1937  rnd  the  t.  stii’.ony  of  Gill,  r  police  officer  in 
the  Internet ior.rl  Scttlc^cnt,  there  hrd  been  r.rrked 
(L-100.  T.  2677-85.) 
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c’oclinc  in  th-.  loc-1  trrffic  following  the  cnrctr.cnt 
•no  cnforcenont  of  the  nev/  sup’^ression  Irws  in  1938. 
Snuggling  fron  the  interior  hrd  stopped,  end  there  s 
no  open  selc.  It  v/rs  felt  by  the  neutrel  observers 
thF  t  v/hen  rcgistrrtion  s->rs  co  “Dieted,  control  v/ovld  be 

9 

fr  cilitr.tod ,  Even  before  the  JrDrnosc  hrd  occucied 
Shrnghri,  Inspector  Prpp,  in  chr.rge  of  nrrcotic  sup¬ 
pression  for  the  Shr.nchr  i  ^luniciprl  Police,  pointed 
out  to  the  Antricen  consul  the  incre: sed  rctivity 
rriong  Jepenese  rnd  the  Ir.ck  of  cooperetion  exhibited 
by  the  Jr.prncse  consulrr  police.  Poop's  conclusion 
v/rs  th.-t  further  progress  could  be  nrce  in  ir.nroving 

thf.  nrrcotic  siturtion,  if  the  trrffic  of  the  Jr.prncse 

b. 

subjects  could  be  curtrilec.  According  to  Gill, 
with  the  'event  of  Jrprncse  occuprtion  the  situation 
c'ftcriorf  ted .  In  October  1938,  there  were  discussions 
betv.'ccn  puppet  officirls  rnd  the  Jrrrnese  nilitrry 
for  cst'blishinr  rn  opiun  nonopoly.  Fror.  the  fell  of 
1938,  opiur.  houst-s  v/cre  opened  rnd.  opium  solci  with  e 
Jrprncse  nr.tionrl  bcin.c  prominent  in  the  srlc.  ’  ith 
the  estrblishr.ient  of  the  Opium  Suppression  Eure-cu, 
which  hed  its  offices  in  the  Jrprncse  settlement,  opium 
selling  incrersed  rnd  wrs  conductvd  more  openly,  the 
sellers  going  to  the  extent  of  using  ou'-sidc 


1  (I:-1C1.  r.  Lx.  414,  T.  4845-50;  T.  4407-9. 
I - b _ L3U^]4,  T.  4848-50.) _ 
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r  dV' rtlsc...cnts .  In  Hf.y  1939,  the  riong  Chi-Sh- ntr n  v/rs 
I  forced  '..’ith  full  responsibility  for  distributing  opiu;:. 

!  in  Sh.-nghrl,  Oniurn  \\\’ s  brought  in  by  Jrprncsc  ships 
-nd  unlofccd  rt  J.'poncsc  vjhrrvcs  which  were  under  the 
eyclusiv.  ru<-hority  of  the  Jrnrnrsc  .  *.gein  the  Jro- 
rnese  consulrr  ruthoritirs  fril  d  co-;plcti  ly  to  co¬ 
oper.' tc  in  the  nunishr^ent  of  offcnc'u  rs  '■nc  rlr  ced 

obstrcl*  s  in  thr  v;ry  of  ‘  nforce’.icnt  of  the  Irv/.  V/ith 

c. 

Jrnrncse  occurrtion  the  use  of  hi.roin  incrrrscc. 

’,-102.  In  U'nking,  eccordinp  to  Dr.  Ertes, 

the  use  of  opiiv.i  end  heroin  increased  in  the  sue,  .cr  rnd 

?utur:n  of  1933,  rnd  in  o  short  ti..e  nrrcotics  beccric 

public  cntrrnrisc  outwrrdly  set  up  by  the  puppet 

'^ovf  rnri^nt  me  v/erc.  rdvertised  me'  openly  solci.  The 

systcM  providcc'  for  175  licensee  c-.cns  rncl  30  distri¬ 
bution  stores.  S^lcs  totrled  from  two  to  three  nillion 

Chinese  dollrrs  p^  r  month.  Thi  re  were  rt  Icest  50,000 

#■ 

p^,rsons  using  heroin.  In  rimkov/,  by  19‘iO,  there  wire 

340  licensed  oens  '■nc  120  hotels  lie  nsec  to  suonly 

b. 

ooiur.  for  r  ponulctiTi  of  4CC,000.  In  Cmton,  the 

traffic  rlso  flourished.  In  Pcrt.r.b  r  1939,  nononoly 

'  w-s  se  t  up  by  r  For..;os.' n  Chin*. sc  in  coooc  r*  tion  with 

'.'the  Jmrnese,  .‘rny  Specie  1  Svrvico  Section  rnd  its 

(il-lOl.  c.  T.  4409-22.) 

(^-102.  '.  T.  2f43-5'i. 

b.  T.  2657-3.) 
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r.  V  nucs  v/cnt  exclusively  to  tht.  Srccirl  Service  rs  r. 
scepirl  funo.  There  vts  no  rcpulrtion  or  control  of 
rofilcts,  end  nercotics  vrero  freely  purchrseble  without 
re eistrr  tion.  Fro».  the  letter  pert  of  1939  there  v;es 
extensive  cultivation  of  poppi-.  s.  Tr'ffic  wes  con¬ 
trolled  me  cncouregcc'  by  <hc  Jr.nrnese  Specie!  I 

c. 

Service,  By  19^0,  there  were  852  r- gistered  dens  in 

addition  to  norc  then  300  unregistered  ones,  rll  con- 

d. 

ducting  ooen  rdv^rtising  rnrl  srlc .  In  /r.:oy,  where 
there  h-d  been  considorrble  succ  ss  with  the  supnres- 
sion  policy,  soon  rftor  the  jrpenesc  entered  in  firy 
1938,  the  rr  wfs  L  noticccblc  incre»rsc  in  the  trrdc 
errried  on  by  I’orr.osens  who  r.:ust  h  ve  hrd  the  rorrovrl 
of  the  Jrnsnesc  Krvy.  In  <  '  rly  1939,  the  i.inoy  Lirison 
Office  of  th<  Chine  /.f'':irs  Po*  rd  wrs  set  ur  under 
th»-  n.'  vy,  ^nd  r.' v' 1  officers  were  trensf :  rred  to  it 
fro-,  rctive  c'uty.  T’:is  ore:e,iizr tion  senctioned  the  use 
of  ooi\;rj,  end  by  the  fell  of  1939  there  were  fifty 
opiuri  ckns.  The-  /.neriern  consul  pointed  out  th-^^t  the 
re '  son  for  this  wrs  thet  funos  v;(  re  needed  by  the 

pupoet  gov-.rnr.cnt,  *  nd  there  v;rs  no  oth<  r  r.vrilrblc 

c. 

source  of  rovenuf. 

1-103.  The  foregoing  surv' v  of  the  extrrord inrry 

I 

(r-102.  c.  Lx.  413,  T.  4837-44.  ;■ 

d.  T.  2658. 

- -  Fx.  412.  T.  4S34-6.) 
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ncl  cnor  .’ous  incrc- sc  in  the  proc’uction,  nrnuf '  cturc , 
sc  1<‘-  cTf*  use  of  opiu'i  .'nti  n' rootles  coincident  \/ith 
the  sprerd  of  Jrprnc.se  v.iilitrry  rgpression  in  Chin? 
brings  out  clc?  rly  two  srlicnt  frets  first,  thrt 
Jrorn  both  directly  rnd  through  its  ouppet  govcrnr.icnts 
supervisee,  directed  end  controlled  the  mrjor  prrt 
of  tht  nercotic  traffic;  rnd  second,  th-’t  the  treffic 
v;es  crrrlcd  on  for  r'.v..nuc.  In  the  first  instence, 
the  opiur:  trr.ffic  y.e  s  und-.r  the  direct  control  of  the 
JrnrnesG  Arny  through  its  Sp.  ci'-l  S.  rvicc  Section. 

The  witness  SATO:':i  testified  the  t  -ftcr  I938  he  wrs 
engcred  in  work  connected  with  opiuv!  in  Shrnghc.i  under 
the  Spicicl  Service  den.  rtr.unt  of  thi  Chinr  i  xpedition- 
rry  'r'cy.  The  Special  S-.rvicc  orgen  ordirec’  hir.i  to 
hrndlo  the  business  ?11  of  wliich  wrs  brought  to  th*; 
orr-n  v;lth  the  nrocecds  b<  inr  p-ie’  to  it.  This  nrre- 
tice  contined  for  'bout  six  rcDnths.  H/.RALii,  Kunrkichi, 
strted  in  his  rffid'vit  th- t  cs  h«.re’  of  th'  Specir.l 
Sorvico  Section  he  received  instnccticns  fr'':.T  the 
..:ilit' ry  'uthorities  to  orovidtj  opiun  by  estrbilshing 

r  n  ociuri  suporcsslon  bo?  rd ,  rnd  he  c'rricd  the  order 

b. 

t .  At  the-  end  of  1938>  bhe  United  Strtes  Trersi'ry 

•'tti  cht  rt  Sh? nrh' i  rccort.  d  th*  t  the  S’^'ccicl  Service 

(r-lC3.  r.  T.  4882,  4388-PO. 

b.  I.x.  423,  T.  4876.) 
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h:  f.  been  stiidin?  Pc.rsi'ti  o*^lui..  Into  thi  Intern'!  O’"?  1 

c . 

Scttlfient  :  nd  French  conc<.Psion.  Ir.  .!.'rch  1  ;t  9, 

c, . 

this  work  VTS  tmisferrco  to  the  Cljin^  /ffrlrs  (<.»:  r(’. 

Hov/tver,  lirlson  v;:  s  kept  between  thf  body  ^nt  he  i 

e  .  ! 

hc'dqurrtfrs  of  the  Chinese  Iheo*  d  1-^nr  ry  Forces 

SAT  y,l  testified  th:  t  one  thousrnr  chests  of  orii  n  of 

r  v'-luc  of  320,00C,0C0  ’verf  c'.lrcctly  h.-ndletj  b.v  ‘.peclrli 

Service  me  the  Chirr  Affr.lrs  Po're,  me*  the  »-Mfits  | 

f . 

v/ent  to  these*  two  erg;  ns.  To  rvoid  criticisr’i  it 
\!cs  dcclc'cd  to  h''n''  over  thw  opiur.;  trrde  r  c’r.lii^  o  :rr.tlon 
for  Central  Chin;'  to  the  Renov;  tlon  Govf  rnr.ient ,  '1- 
though  it  w;  s  foinc  to  be  c’lfflcnlt  to  find  f  r  ;l -octor 
since  the  nor.ince  fc'rcd  he  v/onlt’  be  helc’  lirMn  if  he  I 
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I  were  unrble  to  rr  isc  the  required  rcveniK  for  ih:  i 

g .  I 

Jrnrnc.se.  This,  of  course,  did  not  -'Iter  the  Loc-'-  ; 

tlon  of  rcturl  control  'vhich  rerirlnee'  with  the  Jrnrnose. , 

’Tiile  H..RADA  nf  In^;  ined.  th- t  the  Jrctn.se  mtheritics 

did  not  order  but  only  ■'.dvlsid  the  Chinese,  he  .rise  ^  ! 

1 

strted  thrt  the  discussion  in  c.'pc*  of  dis^grcc.-int 

usually  ended  v;ith  th.  Chinese  followinr  the  J'  rrncs.*: 

h . 

'dvlcc.  In  1939,  the  ,;.urlcm  'tt'chc  repor1i:(I  thrt 

the  reel  pov/cr  in  the  Gcner'l  Opiur  llor' t  It,'  Eureru 

(  -103.  c.  "X.  4lB,  T.  4367. 

I  d.  T.  4982. 

'  f  .  i X.  423,  T.  4876. 

r  T  4-fi^ 

p!  ix.  420l  T.  487C-1. 

_ h.  •  X.  42A,  T.  45'Z2.j - 
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rtvcnuos  went  cxclustAcly  to  th^  Specif  1  Service  fs  c 
sn^pirl  fund.  There  ^rs  no  re-pulrtlon  or  control  of 
fdriicts,  end  mrcotlir-*  were  frrely  purchrseblc  without 
rcgistrrtlon.  Fron;  'il.e  letter  pert  of  1939  there  wes 
extensive  cultivation  of  poppies.  Traffic  wrs  con¬ 
trolled  rnc  encourrgi  i  by  ♦^hc  Jr.prntse  Spccicl 
c . 

Service.  By  19^,  '.here  were  852  registered  dens  in 

rdditlon  to  norc  thr.i  300  unregistered  ones,  ell  con- 

d. 

ducting  ooen  rdvcrtlslng  rnd  srle.  In  /r«oy,  where 
there  hrd  been  consl.i  irrblt  succ  ss  with  the  suppres¬ 
sion  policy,  soon  rl't.r  the  Jr.pcncse  entered  in  Hoy 
1938,  there  wrs  t  ncitlcecblt  incrt*r.se  in  the  trrdc 
carried  on  by  Hornojifns  who  r.:ust  h  ve  hrd  the  ronrovrl 
of  the  Jrnsnesc  Krv;;#  In  i  •'rly  1939,  the  i.raoy  Lirison 
Office  of  the  Chinr  irs  Bo-rd  wrs  set  up  under 
the  nrvy,  rnd  n' v' 1  cfficcrs  were  trensferred  to  it 
fror.  fctivc  duty.  T*  is  orernizrtion  srnctioned  the  use, 
0^  ooiun,  rnd  by  thi  f:  11  of  1939  there  wf  re  fifty 
opiun  d-ens.  The-  An*  1  iern  consul  pointed  out  thet  the- 
rrrson  for  this  wrs  •hrt  furw.s  W(  re  needed  by  the 

purnet  government,  'i.d  there  wrs  no  other  r.vrilcblc 

c,. 

source  of  revenue  . 

r-103.  Thf.  foregoing  surv' v  of  the  cxtrrord.in 

I 

(1-102.  c.  Lx.  411,  T.  4837-44. 
d.  T.  2658. 

_ r-  Fx.  412.  f.  4314-6.) 
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rnd  cnor'.ious  incrccsc  in  the  production,  nrnufr  cturo , 
sflo  me'  use  of  opiun  rnU  narcotics  coincident  v/ith 
the  sprerd  of  Jrpenese  liiilitrry  Jggression  in  Chim 
brings  out  clcrrly  two  sclicnt  frets,  first,  thrt 
Jr  pen  both  directly  rnd  through  its  ouppet  governnents 
supervisee’,  directed  end  controlled  the  mrjor  prrt 
of  the  nrrcotic  trrffic;  end  second,  thr.t  the  trr.ffic 
v/cs  cerried  on  for  revenue.  In  the  first  instrnce, 
viir  riniii-'  frrffip.  vif  s  undcr  the  direct  control  of  the 
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hi'c  been  sending  Persian  oniuL;  into  the  Interne tioril 

c. 

Settlenent  end  French  concession.  In  Mrrch  1939, 

c. . 

this  v/ork  v;cs  trrnsferrco  to  the  Chine  Affrirs  BorrC. 

Hov/ever,  lirison  v/rs  kept  between  thrt  body  v^nd  the' 

e. 

hee:dqurrters  of  the  Chinese  Exocc'itionrry  Forces, 

SAT  MI  testified  thrt  one  thousrnd  chests  of  onium  of 
f  vrluc  of  "520,000,000  were  directly  hrndled  by  Speclel 

Service  end  the  Chirr  Affeirs  Porre,  r.nc  the  profits 

f, 

went  to  these  two  orgrns.  To  cvold  criticisa^  it 


!  -iJ' 


>vrs  decided  to  hrnd  over  the  opium  trrde  rdninistretion  ^  ^ 

for  Centre  1  Chine  to  the  Renovation  Government,  r.l-  ^  j 

though  it  wf s  found  to  be  difficult  to  find  r.  c'lrector  | 

since  the  nominee  ferred  he  woi’ld  be  held  llrblc  if  he 

were  unrble  to  reise  the  required  revenue  for  the 

Jrprnese,  This,  of  course,  did  not  rlter  the  locf-  t 

tlon  of  fcturl  control  which  renrined  with  the  Jppr.nesc,  > 

VOiilc  h;.RADA  neintrined  thrt  the  jeornese  ruthoritles  .j.i 

.  ■'+> 

did 'not  order  but  only  edvised  the  Chinese,  he  r.lso  %  ; 

strted  thrt  the  discussion  in  erse  of  disegreement  • 

i 

usually  ended  with  the  Chinese  following  the  Jrnrncse  •  - 

h.  ^ 

rcvice.  In  1939,  the  /mtriern  rttrchc  reported  thrt  .  i 

the  real  power  in  the  Generrl  Opium  /meliorrtion  Bureru  .  * 

(;.-103.  o.  rx,  418,  T,  4867.  I 

d,  T,  4882,  I 

e.  lx,  423,  T,  4876.  ■,  ,  i 

f!  T.  4S85.  „  ■  I  j 

g.  Ex.  420,  T.  4870-1.  *■ 


I 


^of  the  Renovftion  Govcrn.icnt  wes  in  the  hrnds  of  the 

'  i. 

J'penese  co-dlrcctor.  To  cl Iminr.tc- criticise  in  the 
Renovftion  rrcr. ,  the  oniuri  trrclc,  it  vizs  cccidcc’.,  shoe  lei 
be  governed  by  n  network  of  chr.ritrblc  orgenizr tions 
with  c  Chinese  chrirmon,  r.  Jrprncsc  vice-chr irurn  end 

j  • 

personnel  selected  by  the  Joprnese  r.uthorities. 

r-104,  Thrt  the  nr. in  purpose  of  the  trrffic 

wrs  to  incrersc  revenues  wf  s  r.dnittcd  bythe  Jcprnese. 

■.  i 

In  the  sunner  of  1939,  Cr.  Bf.tes  wrs  told  by  HAGA,  the 

t 

opiuu  expert  of  the  Jrpr.nesc  Foreign  Office,  thet  he 
wrs  distressed  by  the  terrible  rddiction  seen  in  Hrnkow 
end  other  cities,  but  he  hrd  been  told  by  the  gcnerr.ls 
thrt  so  lonp  rs  the  wr..r  continued  there  wrs  no  hope 
for  iaprovenent,  r.s  there  wr.s  no  other  sovree  of  revenue 

5  for  the  puppet  governnent.  In  r  report  by  Brtes  to 

6  Jfprnesc  officirls,  which  wrs  subsequently  nublisbed 
rnd  which  the  Jcprnese  were  given  cn  opT'ortunity  to  hi  vc 
corrected,  he  wTote  thrt  the  three  nillion  dollcrs  froa 
opiun  wrs  the  nr.in  supnort  of  the  Renovftion  Govcrnnient 
end  wes  held  by  both  Jcprnese  end  Chinese  to  be  incls- 

pensrble  for  nrintrining  .*  ny  government  in  the  rror 

b. 

rt  the  ti.;e.  In  Februrry  1939,  the  United  Strtes 

Trersury  cttr.che  in  Shrnghe  i  reported  thrt  the  Jrrrnese 

(}:-103.  i.  r.x.  424,  T.  4879. 

j.  r.x.  422,  T.  4874-5.) 

(E-104,  c.  T.  2654-5.  •  ' 
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nllitrry  expected  to  rr.isc  rn  'nnur  1  revenue  of 

c  • 

$300,000,000  from  the  m.rcotizf tion  policy  in  Chinr. 

So  ir.Dortrnt  were  these  revenues  thet,  accord inq  to  the 
rttrchc,  the  interruption  in  the  closing  nonths  of  1939 
of  orepr rations  for  the  new  ccntrrl  gov'rnnent  v/rs  due 
to  i  difference  of  oninion  between  the  Japanese  nnd 
V;rng  Ching-'.Vei  reprrding  the  control  by  the  Jenrncse 
of  the  gr -.bli».p  houses  and  opiun  business  involving 
revenues  of  35,000,000  ocr  month  of  which  the  opium 
revenue  was  the  largest  Item.  The  rrsult  wrs  r  con- 

eromise  in  which  the  Japanese  held  directly  the  business 

d . 

of  opium  supnly, 

1-105.  The  best  evidence  of  Janan's  actual 
control  of  the  narcotics  traffic  is  the  fact  that  when 
it  agreed  to  rctually  and  honestly  suppress  the  traffic, 
it  was  suppressed.  In  Dcccnber,  1943,  after  Wane  h*  d. 
sufficient  revenue  to  cover  all  expenses,  students  in 
Kankinr  and  other  cities  demonstrated  arrinst  opium  a.nd 
smashed  opium  shoos  end  e'ens,  and  Jepan  sent  an  advisor 
to  Nanking  to  negotiate  end  oronised  to  help  the  Wang 
government  restore  China's  prewar  opium  suppression 
measures  on  conditStOn  that  it  consider  that  opium  v/'s 
the  chief  revenue  of  the  Mongolian  Government.  The 
Japanese  authorities  agreed  thr  t  beginning  /.oril  1944 
(1-104.  c.  tx.  421,  T.  4872. 

- dv  Ex.  4277“Tr - 
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the  plmting  of  poppy  in  Mongolir  should  be  first 

reduced  rnd  then  prohibited,  thrt  iinrorts  fror.i  Mongolir 

would  be  reduced  by  onc-hrlf,  thr.t  nrewrr  rules  v/ould 

be  observed  rnd  thrt  Jrprn  /oulo  he-lo  Chinr  to  stop 

smuggling,  fs  r  result,  by  December  1944  rll  nr.rcotic 

producing  orgrns  in  Fh.'nghri  rnd  Nrnking  hr.d  vrnished, 

rverege  monthly  i::ports  hrd  been  reduced  by  over  60  oer 

cent,  the  incrersc  of  snuggling  hrd  been  checked,  hos- 

pitrls  hrd  been  estcblishcd,  opium  rddicts  hrd  been 

r- . 

registered  rnd  rll  dens  hrd  been  closed. 

r-106.  The  erttern  of  rggression  rnd  domin- 
rtion  errried  out  in  Mrnchurir  wrs  followed  in  close 
detril  in  the  rggression  rnd  diominfti''n  of  Chinr,  How¬ 
ever,  before  Chine  could  be  co  :nl6tely  yr.nquished  end 
brough  into  her  chosen  piece  in  Jrorn's  new  order,  the 
conscirrtors  hrd  cnbrrktd  on  the  third  ph'sc  of  their 
conspire  tor  Ir  1  pirn,  r  step  which  *v.' s  to  bring  the 
entire  conspirrey  to  ultimrte  frilurc. 

How,  Mr.  President,  Prirgdier  Kolrn  will 
continue  for  the  prosecution. 


(E-105.  a.  Ex.  429,  T.  4912-9.) 
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THE  PHESILENT:  Brigadier  Nolan. 

BhIGADIER  NOLAN:  May  it  please  the  Tribunal: 
PART  III  OF  THE  CONSPIRACY 
INTERNAL  ANL  EXTERNAL  PREPARATION  FCR  AGGRESSIVE  W/iii 
IN  ASIA  and  in  the  PACIFIC. 

F-1.  As  pointed  out  before,  on  August  7, 

1936,  the  Five  Ministers'  Conference  of  the  HIROTA 
Cabinet  had  adopted,  as  Japan's  basic  principle  of 
national  policy,  the  ultimate  objective  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy.  They  had  defined  that  national  policy  as 
securing  the  position  of  Japan  on  the  Asiatic  Conti¬ 
nent  by  diplomacy  and  "notional  defense,"  as  well  as 
advancing  and  developing  Japan  toward  the  south  seas. 
The  policy  adopted  expressly  contemplated  carrying 
out  notional  defense  and  military  preparations  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  the  achievement  of  the  aims  of  the  fund¬ 
amental  policy.  National  defense  wns  to  be  intensi¬ 
fied  to  eradicate  the  Soviet  menace  end  at  the  some 
time  to  prepare  against  Britain  and  America.  While 
.the  policy  statement  used  the  term  "notional  defense" 

I 

I  throughout,  it  is  completely  clear  from  the  context 
I  of  the  document  that  the  term  v/rs  used  as  a  substitute 
.for  the  more  honest  -  but  more  meaningful  -  word  "war." 
"National  defense"  is  not  the  usual  correlative  to 
(F-l,  0.  Ex.  216,  T.  2727-8.) 


offeirs.  The  usual  alternatives  are  diplomacy  ana  war 
If  it  was  intended  that  the  term  "national  d ofense" 
should  have  its  ordinary  and  natural  meaning,  such  use 
in  the  present  connection  does  not  make  good  sense, 
hegordless  of  what  otJier  connotation  the  expression 
r.ay  include,  it  does  not  include  fighting  to  establish 
or  advance  oneself  permanently  in  the  territory  of 
another,  and  it  does  not  Include  fighting  with  third 

bo  obstacles  to  thrt  permanent  estab- 


powers  who  may 

lishment  or  .  advance.  The  term  "national  defense" 

as  used  in  this  document  was  only  another  of  the  many 

euphemisms  which  the  conspirators  used  to  beguile  the 

people  of  their  ov/n  nation  and  others,  and  sometimes 

even  themselves,  to  hide  the  real  aggressive  purposes 

of  their  plans.  The  plan  thus  clearly  contemplated 

/ 

v/ar  as  a  definitely  possible  method  of  operation,  and 

it  provided  for  preparing  for  such  a  v/ar .  Pursuant  to 

/ 

the  policy  defined,  the  conspirators  entered  into  a 
program  of  preparing  Japan  for  v/ar  in  every  possible 
way.  The  nation  was  prepared  for  and  geared  to  war 
occnomicolly,  militarily,  and  psychologically,  and  al¬ 
liances  wore  concluded  for  the  assistance  of  allies  in 
the  event  of  v/ar.  _ 
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A.  Thii  ?KEPiJ\»TIOH  OF  ThE  oivP^avESE  iA.TION  . 

FOh  VV>.K. 

1.  ECOl'.OMIC  PhEPAh..TION  FOh  Wnh 
0.  ECOhOMIC  PLaAhING 

F-2.  Within  r.  period  cf  loss  than  a  year 
from  the  decision  of  august  7,  1936,  and  before  the 
beginning  cf  hostilities  in  Chine,  plcns  hod  already 
boon  developed  for  the  economic  mobilization  cf  Japan 

for  v/ar.  On  May  29,  1937,  the  V/rr  Ministry  approved 

a . 

a  Five  Year  Program  of  Important  Industries.  This 

plan,  according  to  defense  vdtnoss  OlOibii,  v/as  submitted 

b . 

to  the  Cabinet  for  approval.  The  object  of  the  plan 

.VOS  to  promote  systematically  the  activities  of  Impcr- 
* 

tant  industries  by  1941,  so  that  if  anything  happened, 
Japan  could  be  self-sufficient  in  important  materials, 
thereby  insuring  Japan's  actual  leadership  in  East  «sia. 
The  program  v/cs  from  1937  to  1941,  a  period  v/hich  v/as 
to  be  adjustable  according  to  demand  for  various  mater¬ 
ials.  Its  purpose  v/es  tc  select  the  classes  and  goals 
cf  important  industries  for  na tie nal  defense  and  tc 
ccntrol  their  production*  While  Japan  v/.  s  the  subject 
cf  the  Ian,  requisite  industries  v/ere  tc  be  pushed 
tc  t.’ie  continent  v/ith  Japan  and  Manchuria  as  a  single 
sphere  for  national  defense,  end  Japan  v/es  to  take  the 
(F-2.  a.  Ex.  842,  T.  8264 

_ b.  T.  18309.)  _ _ _ 
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initiative  In  the  economic  exploitnticn  of  North  Chino 
to  secure  its  natural  resources.  Measures  were  to  be 
token  to  control  the  circulation  of  money,  finance, 
prices,  trade,  foreign  accounts,  transportation,  labor, 
distribution,  and  non-essential  production  and  ccnsump- 
ticn.  Important  industries  were  to  be  coordinated 
end  rationalized.  Munitions,  aircraft,  automobile, 
engineering  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  liquid  fuel, 
cool,  general  machinery,  aluminum,  magnesium,  ship¬ 
building,  electric  power  and  railv/ey  car  industries 
wore  designated  as  p'  %';rity  industries.  Munitions  and 
aircraft  were  to  be  j  ndled  under  the  separate  plan  of 
the  army,  but  funds,  machinery,  materials,  labor,  fuel 
and  povfer  v/ere  to  be  dealt  with  parallel  tc  the  gen¬ 
eral  promotion  of  important  industries  and  were  included 
c. 

in  the  plan. 

F-3.  Plan  II,  entitled  the  Resume  of  Policy 
Relating  to  Execution  of  Summary  of  Five  Year  Program 
of  Important  Industries  v/as  another  plan  submitted 
by  the  V/ar  Ministry  on  June  10,  1937,  before  the  con¬ 
flict  with  Chino.  It  dealt  with  the  materials  required 
a. 

by  Plan  I.  This  plan  aimed  at  the  repletion  and 
strengthening  of  the  power  of  Japan,  which  v/as  the 
stabilizing  power  in  East  Asia,  tmd  at  the  establishment 
(F-2.  c.  Ex.  842,  T.  8264-8) 

(F-3.  a.  Ex.  842.  T.  8269) _ 
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• 

of  s  comprehensive  productive  power  expansion  plan  for 

1 

Japan,  Manchukuo  and  China.  The  year  194-1  was  fixed 

2 

as  the  time  v/hen  the  plan  would  achieve  the  necessary 

' 

3 

goal  for  important  national  d efense  and  basic  indus- 

' 

4 

tries,  in  order  to  bo  prepared  for  the  epochal  devel- 

5 

opment  of  Japan's  destiny  which  v/ould  be  attained  in 

6 

b. 

- 

7 

spite  of  all  difficulties.  According  to  0Ki\L>A,  this 

8 

plan  wes  only  tentative  and  v/as  not  submitted  to  the 

1 

9 

Cabinet,  but  he  admitted  that  it  was  circulated  among 

10 

c  ♦ 

the  various  deportments.  V/hile  OKiiD/i  attempted  to 

11 

leave  the  Impression  that  this  plan  was  net  seen  by 

12 

the  Cabinet  members,  Exhibit  2227  shows  that  on  the 

! 

13 

1 

13th  of  July,  1937,  8  copy  of  this  plan  had  been  sent 

14 

as  0  "top  secret"  report  by  the  War  Ministry  to  Uie 

15 

accused  HIK0T/^,  then  Foreign  Minister,  with  a  note  to 

16 

the  effect  that  each  ministry  was  to  raok^  a  draft  of  a 

/  17 

plan  which  on  completion  wrs  tc  be  submitted  to  the 

‘  I 

18 

Cabinet  Planning  Board  for  execution. 

19 

F-4.  If  there  could  bo  any  doubt  that  the 

20 

two  previous  plans  were  aimed  at  mobilizing  Japan  for 

/ 

21 

v.'or,  it  was  dispelled  by  Plan  HI,  entitled  Outline 

22 

75 

of  the  Five  Year  Plan  for  the  Production  of  War  Mater- 

24 

ials,  formulated  by  the  War  Ministry  as  a  military 

25 

(F-3.  b.  Ex.  842,  T.  8269-70 
c.  T.  18310-2  ^  ^ 

* 

'  d.  Ex.  2227,  T.  15981-2) 

V  • 

• 
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secret  plan  on  June  23,  1937,  prior  tc  the  hostilities 
v/ith  China.  The  plan  had  as  its  primary  objects  the 
perfection  cf  war  preparations  and  the  realization  of 
the  Five  Year  Plan  for  Major  Industries  (Plans  I  and  II) 
Its  purpose  was  tc  unify  army  policies  v/ithin  the 
sphere  of'military  administration  with  respect  to  the 
expansion,  cultivation  and  control  o;f  munition  indus¬ 
tries,  to  insure  perfection  in  the  wartime  supply  of 
principal  v/ar  materials.  The  plan  specifically  noted 
that  the  term  "munitions  industry"  applied  not  only 
ti  those  industries  engaged  in  manufacturing  or  repair¬ 
ing  finished  goods  for  v/ar  purposes,  but  that  the  term 
also  applied  to  vital  raw  material  industries.  The 
plan  also  clarified  policies  toward  industries  to  be 
converted  in  time  of  v/ar.  The  important  factors  of 
funds,  raw  materials,  fuel,  machinery,  labor,  tech¬ 
nique  and  transportation  v/ere  to  be  merged  in  the  Five 

0  . 

Year  Plan  for  Major  Industries.  The  purposes  of  the 
plan  vrere  to  be  accomplished  by  the  end  of  the  1941 
fiscal  year,  and  the  year  1942  end  subsequent  years 

were  designated  as  a  period  requiring  war-time 

b. 

capacity. 

F-5.  The  basic  plan  submitted  by  the  V/ar 

•Ministry  in  June  1937,  to  the  various  ministries  was 

(F-4.  a.  Ex.  841,  T.  8260-3 

h.  F.r.  841)  r.  3  - - -  ■ 


9  .  t  • 


..I. 
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P  ultimately  embodied  in  Plan  IV,  the  Outline  of  the 
Plan  for  the  Expansion  of  Productive  Power,  prepared 
by  the  Cabinet  Planning  Board  and  approved  by  the 
Cabinet  in  January  1939*  The  preamble  outlining  the 

object  and  policy  was  in  practically  the  same  terms 

a. 

as  that  in  Plan  II,  although  the  plans  differed 
somewhat  in  detail, 

F-6,  These  plans,  it  is  respectfully  sub¬ 
mitted,  v/ere  in  no  sense  peaceful  plans  but  were  def¬ 
inite  programs  to  prepare  Japan  and  to 'mobilize  the 
nation  economically  for  aggressive  war.  When  we  con¬ 
sider  the  aggressive  conduct  of  Japan  orior  to  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  the  basic  plans  in  June  1937,  including 
the  decision  of  August  7,  1936  to  expand  by  diolomacy 
or  war,  and  when  we  consider  the  aggressive  action  of 
Japan  between  June  1937  and  January  1939  and  her  plan¬ 
ning  and  waging  of  aggressive  warfare  after  January 
1939,  only  complete  blindness  could  permit  us  to  say 
that  these  plans  had  no  connection  with  Japan's  ag¬ 
gression.  Even  without  considering  these  factors, 
which  are  in  fact  inseparable  from  the  plans,  the  plans 
themselves  leavx?  no  doubt  as  to  their  aggressive  char¬ 
acter.  Whatever  argument  might  have  been  made  that  the 
Major  Industries  Program,  if  considered  in  isolation, 
(F-5,  a.  Ex.  842,  T.  8271-2 

- T.  l83QQ-in) _ 
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was  a  peacetime  plan,  the  argument  is  not  tenable 
here  because  the  plans  themselves  do  not  permit  the 
consideration  of  any  one  of  them  isolated  from  the 
others.  Plan  I  made  definite  references  to  Plan  III 
which  was  concerned  with  the  perfection  of  war  mater¬ 
ials,  and  Plan  III  inextricably  incorporated  Plans  I 
and  II  by  making  their  completion  one  of  its  major 
objectives.  Furthermore,  Plan  II,  a  necessary  sub¬ 
sidiary  plan  of  Plan  I,  made  clear  that  the  War  Minis¬ 
try  was  "preparing  for  the  epochal  development  of 
our  country's  destiny  in  the  future;  to  be  attained 
in  spite  of  all  difficulties."  The  language  there  used 
could  hardly  be  called  the  language  of  peace  or  of  a 
program  of  self-defense.  A  plan  which  provides  for  the 
mobilization  of  a  nation's  industry  to  prepare  for  the 
epochal  development  of  that  nation's  destiny  against 

difficulties  and  a  plan  which  defines  that  destiny  - 
os  has  already  in  port  been  shown  and  os  will  be  further 
shown  hereafter  -  os  the  ruler ship  of  Asia,  is 'clearly 
a  plan  to  mobilize  that  notion's  economy  in  preparation 
for  aggressive  warfare,  and  is  in  itself  evidence  of 
planning  and  preparing  for  aggressive  warfare. 


25 


F-7.  If  ths  plans  wero  oefenslvo  as  alleged 
by  tne  accused,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask  against  what 
nation  was  it  thought  necessary  to  execute  Defense 
prenarations  which  oven  a  casual  reading  of  the  plans 
shows  were  extensive  and  urgent.  The  basic  plans 
were  prepared  before  the  hostilities  with  China  broke 
out  and  were  circulated  for  further  preparation  before 
it  became  apparent  that  the  hostilities  at  Marco  Polo 
would  not  be  localized.  It  was,  therefore,  not  con- 
necued  immedlataly  with  the  outbreak  of  the  China 
hostilities  in  mid-1937.  In  fact,  the  witness  OKADA  . 

stated  expressly  that  Plan  III  did  not  take  into 

a . 

account  the  outbreak  of  the  China  Incident.  The 
occurrence  of  that  event  and  its  enlargement  into 
full-scale  war  were  too  early  in  time  to  bo  encomoassed 
by  the  plan.  OKADA,  however,  did  state  that  the  plan 
was  prmnpted  by  f ;ar  of  Russia  and  to  support  this  ho 
gave  particulars  of  Soviet  industrial  dcvoloptnont 
during  the  period  of  the  Soviet  Industrial  plans. 

He  did  not  attempt  in  any  way  to  explain  why  Japan 
thought  that  the  Soviet  industrial  development  indi¬ 
cated  an  intention  to  attack  Japan.  It  is  noteworthy 

I 

that  the  witness  did  not  suggest  that  Japan  feared 
attacl  from  any  country  other  than  the  Soviet  Union. 
(F-7.  a.  T.  18275-9.  T.  18273-^.) 
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It  is  still  raoro  noteworthy  thit  vhen  the  time  cni’e  to 
attack,  Japan  q16  not  attack  the  Soviet,  but  continued 
nor  aggression  in  China  ano  attacked  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  the  t’-'o  major  obstacles  to  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  her  objectives  in  China  and  the  South  Seas. 

F-8.  The  explanations  made  by  defense  witness 
OKADA  and  the  criticisms  levelled  by  him  against  a 
construction  of  theso  plans  os  instruments  in  the  policy 
of  aggression  do  not  serve  in  any  manner  to  lesson 
tholr  aggressive  character,  but,  on  the  contrary,  point  ! 
up  their  basic  aggressiveness.  In  the  first  olace, 
he  points  ou.t  that  Plan  III  was  not  used.  His  explana¬ 
tion,  nowever,  was  that  the  outbreak  of  the  incident 

necessitated  much  bigger  plans  for  Increasing  production, 

0 

osnoclally  in  munitions.  He  also  states  that  Plans  I 

ano  II  had  to  be  changed  in  order  to  give  the  military 

a. 

as  much  as  possible  for  military  consumption.  It  is 
impossible  to  sei  how  this  line  of  testimony  establishes 
the  hon-agiressivo  nature  of  the  plans.  All  it 
accomplishes  is  to  point  out  the  obvious  fact  th^t 
pl«ns  which  contemplated  the  orooarntion  of  Japan's 
economy  for  v^ar  over  n  period  of  five  years  had  to  be 
enlarged  and  altered  to  moot  the  exigencies  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  situation  which  had  developed  before  the 


(F-3.  a.  T.  1^279.) 
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expiration  of  tho  five-year  period  —  much  earlier 
than  planned  or  expected.  The  second  criticism  is 
that  the  final  plan  was  not  adopted  until  January  1939, 
and-  that  it  differed  in  some  material  respects  from 

the  earlier  ones,  particularly  in  the  fact  that  it  'vas 

h . 

a  four-year  and  not  a  five-year  plan.  However ,  the 
final  plan  did  not  differ  in  o.bject  and  purpose  from 
the  earlier  plans.  The  so-called  differences  in  the 
plans  actually  show  the  basic  unity  of  them  all.  While 
no  doubt  duo  to  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  because 
of  tne  Chino  hostilities,  the  cabinet  did  not  decide 
the  fina]  ’'Ian  until  January  1939,  the  period  of  time 
for  its  e..voution  v/as  reduced  from  five  to  four  years, 
thus  keeping  within  the  period  of  completion  fixed 
by  the  earlier  plans  of  1937.  Moreover,  the  delay  in 
final  determination  did  not  mean  any  delay  in  carrying 
out  the  plans,  since,  accordingj  to  OKADA  himself,  for 

the  year  1938  the  plan  was  started  as  an  annual  plan 

c. 

limited  only  to  that  ^^ar.  In  substance,  ther afore, 
the  program  ultimately  adopted  was  the  original  plan 
submitted  by  the  War  Ministry  with  such  changes  as  '”ero 
brought  about  through  the  suggestions  of  the  other  ' 
ministries  to  which  it  had  been  submitted  and  through 

the  immediate  demands  occasioned  by  the  China 

# 

(F-8.  b.  T.  18279;  I83IO.  c.  T.  I8318.) _ 
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hostilities.  The  third  matter  raised  in  defense  we. s 
that  the  goals  of  the  plans  v/ero  not  mot.  It  is  quite 
impossible  to  see  how  the  fact  that  the  objectives  of 
a  plan  fail  to  be  achieved  can  change  a  warlike  plan 
into  a  peaceful  one.  One  might  just  as  well  argue 
th^t  the  failure  of  Japan's  whole  aggressive  program 
made  that  program  one  of  peace,  a  view  r7hich  everyone 
must  agree  is  outright  nonsense.  It  is  not  at  all 
unusual  that  the  anticipated  resultq  of  a  plan  should 
far  exceed  its  subsequently  realized  results.  'Vhether 
or  not  Japan  fully  succeeded  is  unimportant,  since, 
pursuant  to  the  plans,  economic  mobilization  for 
aggressive  war  was  carried  out  on  a  large  scale. 

t 

B,  Expansion  of  the  VVnr  Industries. 

F-9.  An  examination  of  the  development  of 
the  basic  major  Industries,  all  of  which  are  essential 
in  carrying  on  modern  warfare,  discloses  the  great 
extent  to  which  Jap'»n  geared  her  entire  economy  to 
prepare  for  war.  For  the  electric  power  Industry,  the 
Boare  of  Planning  alracc  to  increase  hyero-plant 
proQuetion  about  50  per  cent  or  2,693»700  kw.,  and  coni 

plant  production  about  35  por  cent  or  1,000,000  Vr.v. 

a . 

in  four  years.  The  first  stop  toward  organizing  the 
Industry  on  a  completely  totalitarian  basis  took 
(F-9.  a.  Ex.  840,  T.  8273;  Ex..  842.) 
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•  plQco  in  K^.rch  1938  with  the  enoctmont  of  tho  Electric 
Powor  Control  Law,  pursuant  to  v/hich  a  national  policy 
company,  "Tho  Japan  Electric  Gonorntion  and  Transmission 

I 

Company,"  was  formed,  including  among  its  objectives 
tho  increase  of  Japan's  electric  power  resources  and 
their  devolopment  to  meet  military  requirements.  The 
company,  directed  by  the  government  and  granted  special 
privileges,  took  over  by  1941  all  hydro-electric  power 
and  transmission  facilities.  On  August  29»  1941, 
control  was  extended  to  the  distribution  of  electricity 
with  the  enactment  of  the  Electric  Distribution  Control 
Law  under  which  several  special  companies  were  set  up 
to  allocate  the  use  of  electric  powor  to  prevent  its 
use  for  non-essential  purposes.  Other  special  com¬ 
panies  in  Manchuria,  Formosa  and  China  were  set  up  to 

b. 

control  electric  pov/er  in  these  regions, 

'  F-10.  Those  facts  testified  to  by  prosecution 

witness  Liebert  have  been  in  no  vny  challenged  by  the 
defense.  In  fact,  defense  counsel  admitted  that 
Liebert 's  facts  and  statistics  wore  "mostly"  correct. 
However,  defense  witness  OV/ADA,  who  introduced  no  now* 
facts,  attempteo  to  show  that  Liebert 's  conclusion 

a. 

that  this  control  was  related  to  war  was  erroneous, 

I  (F-9.  b.  Ex.  840,  T.  8272-81. 

I  F-10.  a.  T.  18243-67.) 

!  _ _ _ _ 
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Yot,  In  his  stfjtement  he  f^silod  to  challenge  certain 
facts  which  made  Liebert's  conclusion  inevitable.  The 
prosecution  evidence,  oral  and  graphic,  showed  that 
the  large  increase  in  production  was  consumed  by  war 
and  war-supporting  industries,  but  there  was  practically 

no  change  in  consumption  by  civilian  industries, 

b. 

utilities  or  domestic  users.  It  also  showed  that 

some  of  the  regulations  under  the  Distribution  Law 

Rf  cually  curtailed  the  civilian  use  of  electricity 

»  c. 

despite  increased  production.  In  view  of  the  measured 

adopted,  the  degree  of  control,  the  groat  increase  in 

production  in  accordance  with  the  plan  and  the  use  ^ 

mrade  of  it,  the  real  object  v/as  clearly  to  obt''ln  the 

po'/er  necessary  for  v/ar  and  not  to  benefit  the  normal 

economy  or  for  legitimate  defense  measures. 

(F-10.  b.  Ex.  840,  T.  8281;  Ex.  843,  T.  8281. 
c.  T.  8587.) 
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- :: - J’-.l’t!  :’or  the  petroleum  inclustry,  the 

Planning  Board  Plan  provided  for  large  increases  in 
gasoline  for  aircraft,  in  artificial  gasoline  for 
motor  cars  and  in  both  natural  and  artificial  heavy 

oil  production  of  63O  per  cent,  2900  per  cent, 

a. 

38  per  cent,  and  °nn  ner  cent  respectively.  Since, 
as  Liebert  pointed  out,  Japan's  natural  indigenous 
production  of  oil,  a  commodity  vital  to  modern  war¬ 
fare,  v;as  negligible,  it  had  to  be  made  up  by 
storage,  stimulation  of  indigenous  production, 
production  of  synthetic  petroleum  and  restriction  of 
civilian  and  nonessential  use.  Measures  were  adopted 
in  each  of  these  categories.  The  Petroleum  Control 
Law  of  1934  compelled  the  maintenance  of  reserve 
stocks,  and  the  Petroleum  Industry  Law  of  1935  in¬ 
stituted  a  licensing  system  for  refining  and  import¬ 
ing  which  made  possible  government  control  of  price 
and  imports.  The  latter  law  required  additional 
storage,  and  all  companies  had  to  sell  on  government 
demand.  The  Petroleum  Distribution  Company  was 
formed  to  control  distribution.  Refineries  were 
increased,  and  by  1941  their  capacity  v/as  quadrupled. 
The  tanker  fleet  was  augmented,  and  pressure  was 
placed  on  The  Netherlands  in  1940.  To  stimulate 
F-Tl.  a.  Ex.  840,  T.  8288, 
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indigenous  production,  the  Oil  Resources  Eorploita- 
tion  Law  was  passed  in  1938,  providing  for  govern¬ 
ment  supervision  and  subsidies  of  millions  of  yen, 
and  all  efforts  were  made  to  develop  oil  Interests 
in  North  Sakhalin.  In’ March  1941,  under  the  Imperial 
Oil  Com.pany,  a  special  national  policy  company  was 
set  up  to  develop  oil  fields  and  control  the  sale 
of  all  oil  and  products.  In  the  field  of  synthetic 
petroleum,  a  national  company  v/as  established,  and 
under  the  Syntehtic  Oil  Industry  Law  the  industry 
was  granted  tax  exemptions,  subsidies  and  government 
control  and  guidance.  There  was  a  net  increase  from 
1939  to  1941  of  1,500,000  barrels  annually.  After 
March  1938,  a  rationing  system  was  in  effect  cur¬ 
tailing  civilian,  utility  and  ordinary  government  use. 
As  a  result,  the  increased  stockpile  of  oil  on  hand 

from  1937  on  showed  that  there  was  tremendous  prepa- 

c. 

ration  of  reserve  oil  for  som*e  purpose  or  other. 

F-12.  Again,  no  attempt  was  made  by  the 
defense  to  disprove  the  facts  shown  by  Llebert. 
YOLHINO  carefully  avoided  challenging  any  part  of 
Liebert's  evidence  on  the  facts  but  disagreed  with 
his  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  the  activity.  He 
professed  ignorance  of  all  the  basic  plans  and 
F-11.  b.  Ex.  840,  T.  8282-94.  c.  Ex. 844,  T.  828?. 
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admitted  that  ’..e  had  not  studied  them.  These  facts 

alone  make  his  testimony  utterly  worthless,  h’hll'' 

a. 

'testifying  at  some  length  on  petroleum,  he  m.ade  no 
attempt  to  explain  the  need  for  civilian  rationing 
In  1938  and  the  extraordinary  economic  measures  taken 

I  0 

to  build  up  stocks.  Defense  witness  OKADA  testified 

b. 

at  length  on  storage  and  the  synthetic  oil  Industry, 
but  his  testlmiOny  showed  that  v»ar  preparations  were 
being  carried  out  after  1937.  His  only  point  seems 
to  bo  that  Japan's  efforts  wore  not  as  successful  as ^ 

-hoped. 

F-13.  The  Planning  Board  Plan  provided  for 
an  increase  in  coal  production  from  193®  to  1941  of 

Q  •  IT 

20, 000, <^00  tons.  Dospito  the  fact  that  Japan  — 

norm.ally  a  substantial  coal  exporter  except  for  coking 

coal  —  had  a  plentiful  supply,  stops  were  taken  to 

increase  and  to  regulate  its  use  for  production.  By 

the  control  of  sales  under  the  Coal  Sales  Control 

Regulations  of  1939,  which  permitted  large  sales  only 

to  named  diatributors  carrying  out  government  policy, 

specialized  production  was  brought  about.  The  usxial 

1  national  policy  company  v/as  established  in  1940 

ensuring  an  absolute  monopoly  and  complete  control 

F-12.  a.  Fx.  2368.  T.  18213-7.. 
h.  Ex.  2787,  T.  24855-64. 

E-13.  a.  Ex.  C40,  T.  8297. _ _ _ 1 
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over  the  indietry.  Enormous  subsidies  were  paid. 

In  1941  nearly  20,000,000  yen  wore  paid  as  subsidies 

to  increase  production  and  95j000,000  yen  for  adjust- 

b. 

ing  coal  prices.  The  only  object  of  this  control 
and  increase  must  necessarily  have  been  the  assistance 
of  war  industries,  A  normal  economy  did  not  require 
or  justify  them,  and  the  measures  were  not  reasonable 
from  the  point  of  view  of  self-defense, 

F-14,  The  chemical  industry,  which  plays 
an  Important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives 
and  the  processing  and  manufacture  of  war  materials, 
was  tremendously  expando^''  in  the  years  Immediately 
prior  to  1941,  Since  there  was  no  problem  in  many 
cases  of  obtaining  raw  materials,  as  they  are  usually 
by-products  of  other  industries,  only  an  expansion 
of  facilities  was  needed  to  enable  production  to  be 
increased.  From  Liebert’s  unchallenged  statistics, 
for  the  production  of  such  Important  products  as 
ethyl  alcohol,  butanol,  glycerine,  acetone,  nitric 
acid,  dyes,  plastics  and  coke  end  coke-over  products, 
it  is  clear  that  in  each  of  them  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  from  and  after  1937  f^^r  in  excess  of  the 
needs  of  a  peacetime  economy  or  the  requirements  of 
sel f ns e.  To  brine  about  r.olf-sufficiency  in 
F-iq.  b.  Ex.  840,  T.  8296-8300, - 
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chomlculs  tha  usual  mothods  woro  employed.  In 
addition  to  subsidies,  the  Synthetic  Chemical  Industry 
Law  of  1940  provided  for  restricting  competition, 

for  licensing,  and  for  government  control  and  domina- 

a. 

tion  of  production  and  product.  Plan  III  provided 

that  chemical  works  were  expected  to  bo  converted 

b. 

to  supply  war  materials  of  kinds.  YOSHINO, 

a  defense  witness,  pointed  out  that  from  its  estab¬ 
lishment  it  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
dyes  industry  could  be  turned  into  an  arsenal  of 
chemical  arms  in  case  of  war.  These  facts  were 
again  not  challenged  and  no  explanation  given  to 
justify  the  enormous  expansion  by  drastic,  uneco¬ 
nomical  methods. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Brigadier  Nolan,  we  will 


recess  for  fifteen  minutes. 

(V/horeupon,  at  1045,  a  recess  was 
taken  until  1100,  after  which  the  proceedings 
viore  resumed  as  follows:) 


F-14.  a.  Ex.  840,  T.  83OO-I8. 

b.  Ex.  840.  T.  8317;  Ex.  841,  p. 

c.  T.  18208-10. 


18. 


25 


Or-l«;-i  oa  iJ  <l>  Vi  iH  0)  Ih 
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- rj\R£I!AL  OF  THL  (JUUKTl  The  International 

Military  Tribvuial  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resured. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Captain  Kraft. 

LANGUAGE  ARBITER  (Captain  Kraft);  If  the  Tri¬ 
bunal  Please,  the  following  language  correction  is  sub¬ 
mitted:  Exhibit  No.  3592,  page  lines  18-21,  and 
record  page  35,007,  lines  19-23,  delete  that  part  be¬ 
ginning  with  "He  contributed..."  and  ending  with  "...hid 
own  accord"  and  substitute  "Such  contributions  of  artlc]|es 
to  magazines  and  delivery  of  lectures  by  SHIRATORI  were 
made  always  only  upon  the  basis  of  his  being  urged  most 
earnestly  by  the  people  requesting  them,  and,  therefore, 

I  have  never  seen  even  one  instance  where  he  did  so 
voluntarily." 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Thank  you. 

Brigadier  Nolan. 

BRIGADIIR  NCLAN:  Kay  it  please  the  Tribunal; 

F-15.  For  shipbuilding,  the  plan  of  the  Plarnihg 
Board  contemplated  an  Increase  of  about  one-third  betweep 
1938  and  1941.  An  expansion  program  supported  by  sub¬ 
sidies  had  already  been  adopted  in  1932,  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  had  been  adopted  in  1935,  193^  and  1937.  In  April 
1939,  more  drastic  methods  were  employed.  The  Ship¬ 
building  Industry  Law  was  enacted,  and  in  addition  to  su| 


sidles  and  loss  indemnification,  a  system  of  controls. 


b- 
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licensing  and  other  methods  were  instituted  and  rigidly 

a . 

enforced.  While  there  has  been  no  challenge  of  the 
facts  presented,  the  defense  denies  that  any  portion  of 
the  Increase  in  shipbuilding  from  402,000  tons  in  I03B 
to  605,000  tons  in  1941  was  for  war  purposes.  In  fact, 
the  defense  has  totally  misconceived  the  prosecution's 
position  in  the  premises.  Neither  the  prosecution,  rior| 
its  witness  Liebert,  has  contended  that  all  the  increas 
in  shi’^building  was  for  purposes  of  warfare.  It  fully 
realizes  that  shipping  is  an  essential  of  the  economic 
life  of  Japan,  an  island  nation.  It  does  contend,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  increase  of  one-third  after  1937,  provid 
for  as  a  component  element  of  an  over-all  plan  definite 
designed  to  prepare  Japan  economicallv  for  war,  had  as 
its  object,  in  part  at  least,  preparation  for  aggressiv^ 
v/arfare. 

F-I6 .  For  the  iron  and  steel  industr^',  the 
Planning  Board  provided  for  increases  averaging  100  per 
cent  for  all  kinds  of  iron  and  steel.  This  industry  hajj 
been  subsidized  for  many  years  to  make  up  for  Ja’^an's 
deficiency.  The  government  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
industry  after  April,  1933,  with  the  establishment  of  t|ie 
Japan  Iron  Manufacturing  Company,  which  was  government 
controlled,  directed  and  financed  and  which  became  the 
(F-15.  a.  Fx.  840,  T.  8318-22.) 
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largest  producer  in  the  industry.  In  August,  1937,  an 


the  forirulation  of  the  War  Office  plans,  special  rr!easu;| 
were  taken.  The  Iron  Manufacturing  Industrial  Law  was 
enacted  to  develop  the  industry  and  strengthen  nationa 
defense.  Under  this  law  stricter  government  control  w^ 
effected,  special  orivileges  granted  and  uneconomic 
measures  taken.  Special  subsidies  were  paid  after 
September,  1937,  and  artificial  stimulation  was  given 
indigenous  production  under  the  1938  act  to  promote 
production  of  important  materials.  There  were  enormouf 
im.ports  of  ore,  pig  iron  and  scrap.  Large  quantities 
scrap  were  collected  by  a  special  government-directed 
control  company.  Drastic  measures  were  taken  to  "chan; 
iron  into  selected  Industries.  The  result,  while  un¬ 
economic,  was  a  tremendous  increase  in  products  such 


to 


bf 


hel 


ships,  cars,  tanks  and  other  war  materials  requiring 

a. 

as  an  essential  component.  Again,  the  defense  did 


challenge  any  of  Liebert's  facts  and  figures.  The  wit^ 

b. 

ness  YCSHINO  did  not  discuss  this  industry  after  1^30 
and  ADACHI^’ testified  \yithout  referring  to  any  of  the 


plans.  The  testimony  of  both  is  therefore  valueless 
this  issue  before  the  Tribunal.  ADACHI's  testimony,  1| 
fact,  confirms  that  of  Liebert  on  the  effect  of  the 


(F-lC.  a.  Ex.  840,  T.  8322-36. 

b.  T.  18211-3. 

c.  rx.  2775,  T.  24980-94.) 
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measures  adopted  to  increase  production  for  war  purposes, 
F-17.  The  Cabinet  plan  provided  for  a  produc¬ 
tion  expansion  of  light  and  non-ferrous  metals  over  the 
four  year  period  as  follows;  aluminum  66?  per  cent, 
magnesium  979  oer  cent,  copper  80  per  cent,  lead  90  per 
cent,  zinc  70  per  cent,  nickel  3300  per  cent  and  tin  100 
per  cent.  All  these  metals,  especially  aluminum,  were 
essential  as  war  materials,  V/hile  the  planned  increase 
was  rot  realized  in  any  instance,  substantial  Increases 
were  effected  both  in  indigenous  production  and  by  way  of 
imports  at  great  expense  and  by  unscientific  methods. 

Plan  III  showed  that  the  purpose  of  the  peacetime  produc¬ 
tion  of  light  metal  alloys  was  for  conversion  to  wartime 
production  of  aircraft  and  parts.  Under  the  Light  Metal 
Manufacturing  Law  of  1938,  which  had  as  its  object  the 

adjustment  of  national  defense,  government  licensing  was 

a, 

instituted  and  subsidies  and  other  privileges  granted. 

F-l8,  The  machine-tool  industry  also  played  a 
large  part  in  the  Japanese  preparation  for  war.  The 
government  plan  required  expansion  \of  this  industry  v/lth  s 
view  to  self-sufficiency.  Plan  III  provided  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  this  industry  so  that  it  could  be  conver.tec 
to  manufacturing  war  materials.  This  required  an  instal¬ 
lation  canacity  increase  of  two  to  three  times  by  the  end 

tr-lt . — d.  EX.  2775,  T.  24993" - 

F-17.  a.  Ex.  840,  T.  8336-50.) 
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of  1941.  Plan  IV  provided  for  increased  production  from 

76  million  yen  in  1938  to  200  million  yen  in  1941.  In 

addition,  Japan  continued  to  import  enormous  quantities 

of  machine  tools.  Between  1937  anci  1940,  the  Jauanese 

Army  arsenals  alone  purchased  from  the  United  States 

.922,500,000  of  machine  tools,  more  than  any  Japanese 

industrial  company  purchased.  Control  was  secured  by 

the  enactment  of  the  ?^achine  Tool  Industry  Law  in  1938, 

and  there  were  the  usual  subsidies  and  privileges.  The 

\ 

result  was  enormous  expansion  of  native  production  and 

a. 

increased  imports.  The  same  expansion  was  seen  in  the 

b. 

precision  bearing  industry. 

F-I9.  Prior  to  1936,  the  motor  vehicle  industry 
in  Japan  was  practically  non-existent,  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  an  industry  in  Japan  was  economically  un¬ 
sound.  However,  for  modern  war  planning  such  industry  is 
indispensable  for  providing  military  transportation.  The 
Automobile  Industry  Control  Law  was  enacted  in  May,  1936, 
to  establish  the  necessary  enterprise  to  adjust  national 
defense.  In  return  for  a  large  government  subsidy  of 
almost  50  per  cent  on  each  vehicle  and  protective  legis¬ 
lation  against  imr>orts,  the  government  had  control  of 
manufacturing,  planning,  designing,  operation,  sales  and 
prices.  Respite  the  proved  uneconomic  character  of  the 
(F-18.  a.  Fx.  840,  T.  8350-5. 

_ h.  Fx.  .840,  T.  8357.)- - 
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industry,  the  plans  of  the  military  called  for  extensive 
expansion.  Plan  IV  provided  for  an  increase  from  15,700 
units  in  1938  to  80,000  by  the  end  of  1941.  Plan  III 
placed  emphasis  on  the  production  of  tanks,  military 
vehicles  and  ordinary  automobiles,  and  it  was  prooosed  to 
use  the  exnansion  of  the  automobile  industry  to  convert 
to  tanks.  The  plan  contained  appendices  showing  conver¬ 
sion  from  peacetime  to  wartime.  Tank  production  was  to 
be  more  than  doubled.  In  both  Japan  and  Manchuria,  pro¬ 
duction  v/as  to  be  developed  to  make  possible  mass  produc- 

a. 

tion  in  time  of  war.  Likewise,  rail  transportation 
equipment  was  to  be  incre'ased.  The  plans  called  for 
large  increases  in  the  production  of  locomotives,  rail 
cars  and  freight  cars.  Plan  III  provided  for  converting 
the  vehicle  industry  to  the  manufacture  of  army  loco¬ 
motives  and  provided  that  Manchuria  was  to  furnish  130 

b . 

freight  cars  per  month  for  military  use.  In  view  of 
the  well-developed  and  adequate  railway  system  in  Japan, 
this  planning  and  increase  clearly  evidenced  nlannlng  for 
war  purposes. 

F-20.  Top  priority  was  given  by  the  various 
plans  to  the  expansion  of  the  aircraft  industry,  which 
plays  a  vital  role  in  modern  warfare,  in  order  to  create 
an  Invincible  air  force.  In  Manchuria,  the  Industry  was 
(F-19.  a.  rx.  840,  T.  8357-69. 
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to  be  developed  to  make  mass  rjroduction  possible  in  time 
of  war.  In  1938,  capacity  installation  was  to  be  doubled 
and  by  1939  at  least  tripled,  so  as  to  achieve  a  peace¬ 
time  production  of  10,000  planes.  From  a  wartime  capacity 
in  1936  of  700  army  planes  and  700  navy  planes,  by  1942  -  • 
described  as  the-  first  wartime  year  —  the  capacity  was 
to  be-  increased  to  4,000  planes  for  the  army,  6,000  to 
meet  emergencies  and  3,6*00  for  navy.  It  was  also 
planned  that  even  if  peacetime  actual  demand  weT*e  3»^0O 
Planes,  by  the  eighth  month  of  the-  first  year  of  war  this 
capacity  would  equal  20,000  planes  annually.  Total ‘pro¬ 
duction  for  the  first  year  of  the  war  would  reach  13,600 
and  for  the  second  year  30,000.  This  increase  was  to  be 
provided  by  converting  the  facilities  of  the  other  indus¬ 
tries  already  discussed.  While  in  fact  the  Planned 
capacity  v;as  not  attained,  the  undisputed  statistics  show 
that  from  1935  to  1941,  army  aircraft  bodies  increased 
from  349  to  3,787,  navy  aircraft  bodies  from  408  to  2,080 
and  total  military  aircraft  engines  from  584  to  11,654. 
These  figures  do  not  include  civilian  aircraft  production 
or  the  development  of  aircraft  production  potential  which 
could  be  realized  from  conversion  of  other  expanded  in¬ 
dustries  as  planned.  To  carry  out  the  program,  the  Air¬ 
craft  I-anufacturing  Lav;  of  ^•arch,  1938,  Insured  the  usual 
government  control  and  licensing  and  provided  for  the 
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usual  aids  by  way  of  subsidy  and  other  privileges. 

Agai*  j  there  was  no  attempt  by  the  defense  to  challenge 
Liebert's  evidence  but  only  an  attempt  to  minimize  the 
importance  of  the  expansion.  However,  it  is  submitted 
that  it  is  incredible  that  the  grandiose  production 
>  expansion  plans,  the  actual  production  increase,  and  the 
'  great  increase  in  production  potential  were  intended 
merely  as  measures  of  defense, 

C.  MOBILIZATION  OF  JAPAN'S  ECONOMY  FOP  WAR 
F-21.  The  surveys  of  the  basic  war  industries, 
in  addition  to  showing  the  planning  for  expansion  and  it 
results,  have  also  shown  the  methods  used  to  stimulate 
the  expansion  and  how  in  these  industries  government 
control,  direction,  financial  aid,  import  restriction, 
subsidies  and  other  aids  v/ere  all  employed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  These  activities,  however,  were  not  limited  to  thi 
specific  industries  mentioned  but  were  extended  to  cover 
all  industry. 

F-22,  The  basic  device  used  was  the  national¬ 
ization  of  industry.  Nationalization  had  begun  some  yea 
prior  to  1937,  but  from  193^  there  was  marked  developmen 
and  acceleration.  In  193^,  amendment  to  the  Major 
Industries  Control  Law  of  1931  enforced  the  cartclizatioi 
of  major  industries  under  direct  government  supervision. 
It  effected  mergers  of  plans  and  equipment  and  threw 
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control  into  the  hands  of  the  large  groups,  forcing  the 

smaller  industries  to  unite  into  guilds  so  as  to  be  able 

a. 

to  comae tc.  This  existing  movement  received  a  strong 
impetus  from  the  plans  of  1937.  The  plans  provided  for 
measures  of  a  universal  or  general  character  to  stimulate 
industrial  development  and  expansion,  going  to  the  extent 
of  defining  labor  union  policy  and  providing  controls 

b . 

over  Industrial  partnerships,  mergers  and  corporations. 

In  May,  1938,  the  National  General  Mobilization  Law  was 

c. 

enacted.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pt /ors  and  con¬ 
trols  contained  in  the  law  were 'emphasized  in  the  plans  of 
1937  and  that  the  1939  plan  approved  by  the  Cabinet  in¬ 
cludes  this  lav;  specifically  as  one  of  the  devices  for 
executing  the  plan,  the  inference  is  irresistable  that 
the  law  v;as  enacted  pursuant  to  the  plans, 

F-23,  This  Mobilization  Law  was  the  basis  for 
the  complete  mobilization  of  economic  facilities  for  war 
purposes,  and  by  its  adoption  Japan  became  a  totalitarian 
state  and  demonstrated  that  she  had  finally,  completely 
committed  herself  to  a  policy  of  aggression  and  expansion, 
The  law  Itself  and  the  explanation  by  the  Army  of  the 
measure  showed  that  it  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the 

(F-22.  a.  Fx.  840,  T.  8391-2. 

b.  Ex.  840,  T.  8382-90; 

Ex.  841,  p.  3,  5,  13-4; 

Fx.  842,  pt.  Ill,  pp.  3-4. 

c.  Ex.  84.) 
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control  of  the  entire  resources,  both  personal  and 

a-. 

material,  of  the  nation.  In  particular,  it  provided 
for  the  control  of  production  of  all  kinds  and  of  exnorts 
and  imports,  the  regulation  of  all  industry  and  labor, 

and  the  complete  control  of  all  financial  institutions 

b, 

and  their  powers  and  functions.  Under  the  authority  of 
this  law,  not  loss  than  70  ordinances  were  promulgated 
and  some  300-odd  rules  and  regulations  were  made.  By  the 
Ordinance  Concerning  the  Plan  by  the  Promoter  of  a  Busi¬ 
ness  for  General  Mobilization  of  July,  1939,  the  War  and 
Navy  Ministers  were  given  power  to  direct  certain 
businesses  to  produce  in  accordance  with  a  national  pro¬ 
duction  schedule  and  the  businesses  were  forced  to  co- 

c. 

operate  fully  in  executing  army  and  navy  plans.  The 
Use  and  Expropriation  Ordinance  of  Factories  and  Work¬ 
shops  of  December,  1939,  empowered  the  same  ministers  to 
expropriate  land,  building  and  equipment  and  to  bring 

under  government  direction  the  owners,  their  employees 

d. 

and  the  businesses.  The  Key  Industries  Control  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  August,  1941,  using  the  existing  cartel  struc¬ 
ture  as  its  guiding  principle,  made  possible  complete 

G. 

control  of  all  major  industries  by  the  government.  In 

(F-23.  a.  Fxs.  84,  8e2-A,  863-A,  T.  8789-8801. 

b.  Ex.  84;  Ex.  840,  T.  8395-8401. 

c.  Ex.  840,  T.  8402. 

d.  Ex.  840,  T.  8403. 

e.  Ex.  840,  T.  8404-7.) 
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r  dition,  under  the  Law  Concerning  the  Industrial  Equip¬ 
ment  Corporation  of  November  25,  19^1,  the  government 

took  over  directly  the  job  of  equipping  war  industry 

f . 

plants.  As  a  result  of  these  measures  and  related  ones, 
there  occurred’  during  194-0  no  less  than  212  major  corpo¬ 
rate  mergers  affecting  a  capital  investment  of 
2,300,000,000  yen.  In  the  first  half  of  1941  there  were 
172  mergers  involving  investments  of  over  3,000,000,000 

vcr.,'  By  1941,  over  1,000  guilds  had  been  formed  from 

g* 

small  enterprises. 


25 


(F-23,  f,  Fx,  840  T,  8407-10, 
g.  Ex,  840,  T,  8393-4,) 
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inc’ustry  C'">u1l^  n'^t  car-  /,  '^ut  certain  enterprises 
•>r  vhcre  even  the  r.ost  ripici  enforcerent  of  government 
control  under  the  general  p.obillzntion  laws  v/as 
unsatisfactory,  ns  has  been  seen  before,  a  specific 
industry  v;es  controlled  in  whole  cr  in  part  through 
a  special  device,  the  national  policy  company.  Of 

nine  such  companies  considered  by  Liebert,  eight  were 

a. 

formed  after  the  formulation  of  the  plans  of  1937. 

In  addition,  national  policy  companies  were  used  to 

exploit  and  develop  foreign  territories,  particulars 

b . 

of  15  of  them  being  given  by  Liebert,  Of  this  total 
of  24  national  policy  coi.panies,  22  were  farmed  after 

1933 »  13  pfter  the  China  Incident  -  all  for 

c, 

’..ar  production  purposes.  In  substance,  all  such 
cor  panics  had  the  following  features  in  corron:  govern- 
rent  guarantee  of  principal  and  interest  of  debentures, 
ext^.islon  of  the  usual  llrltatlon  on  debenture  issues, 
tax  o'erption,  governrxnt  guarantee  of  dividends, 
T'onopoly  orlvileges,  receipt  of  bounties  and  subsidies, 
governj.ent  shareholding  and  ultir'ate  governr.;ent  control 
Frnr'.  iQ-^7.  the  eovcrnrent  bccni  e  the  direct  and  control 
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flnrncier  for  the  v.'pr  production  coupnnles  by  rer.son 
of  Its  gunrantecs  on  the  debenture  Issues  of  the 
netionrl  policy  companies,  almost  rll  of  which  were 
unsecured.  From  1936  to  19^1,  the  government  obligation 
on  such  debenture  issues  increased  from  3,000,000  td 
3,500,000,000  yen,  exclusive  of  obligations  on  special 
debenture  issues  or  the  guarantee  of  dividends.  The 
ratio  of  debentures  issued  by  the  national  policy 
corpanies  to  total  debentures  Issued  by  both  national 
policy  anj  orilnary  coipanies  rose  from  28,1  per  cent 
in  1937  to  72.8  per  cent  in  1941;  while  the  ratify  of 
secured  debenture  issues  to  total  secured  .and  unsecure’  • 

issues  fell  from  49; 2  per  cent  to  30.3  cent  in 

e, 

the  sar;e  period, 

F-25,  Due  ta  the  expansion  in  the  heavy 
Industry  field  and  the  Increase  of  investments  on  the 
continent  at  a  tii'e  when  Japan's  balance  of  trade  was 
unfavorable,  enormous  outlays  of  foreign  exchange  were 
required.  To  obtain  sufficient  foreign  exchange,  Japan 
tried  to  solve  the  pr'^blem  by  consolidating,  conserving 
and  controlling  it,  restricting  imports  according  to 
plf>n,  stiruloting  exports  and  increasing  gold  production. 
As  early  ns  1932,  Japan  enacted  the  Capital  Flight 
Prevention,  Law,  and  in  1933  enacted  the  Foreign  Exchange 
F-24.  o,.  Ex.  840,  T.  8536-9 
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^control  Lpw  which  concentrated  all  foreign  exchange 

In  the  Bank  of  Japan,  The  pov/ors  under  the  latter 

lav;  were  not  fully  Invoked  until  January  1937,  'at 

which  time  exchange  payrents  of  core  than  a  certain 

lirit  were  required  to  be  licensed.  Throughout  1937, 

the  Unit  was  constantly  reduced,  until  by  December 

all  payments  over  100  yen  hod  to  be  licensed.  On 

June  10,  1937,  contenporaneously  v;lth  Its  other  plans, 

the  army  drafted  a  plan  for  complete  foreign  trade 

control.  It  provided  a  comprehensive  trade  control 

plan  by  enacting  a  control  law  and  a  trade  guild  law 

to  promote  autonomous  control  and,  by  establishing  a 

foreign  trade  ministry  and  a  national  policy  company, 

to  undertake  exports  end  Imports  necessary  to  national 

defense.  There  were  various  other  control  features, 

Exports  v/ere  to  be  accelerated  and  Imports  suppressed 

a,  ’ 

to  emphasize  the  munitions  Industry, 

F-26.  Pursuant  to  plan,  In  August  1937,  the 
Foreign  Tr«de  Adjustiient  Law,  granting  pov/ers  to  restrict 
or  even  prohibit  certain  Imports,  v/as  enacted.  In 
September  1937,  an  Import  licensing  system  was  established 
and  the  exportation  of  articles  essential  to  military 
purposes  v/as  absolutely  prohibited.  Control  machinery 
was  set  up  In  August  1937  by  the  Foreign  Tfade 
F-25,  a.  Ex,  840,  T,  8477-87 
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Associntion  Lf»w,  which  provided  for  Ir.iport  nncl 
export  pssoclfi tlons  to  hpnCle  foreign  trpde  under 
strict  governi.^ent  supervision  rnd  control.  When, 
despite  these  rensures,  the  export  trpde  fell  off, 
the  Cnbinet  wns  forced  to  take  noro  drastic  measures 

pnd  call  for  severe  curtailment  of  plans  and  severe 

a, 

restrictions  on  civilians.  Action  was  also  taken 
to  increase  the  supply  of  gold  by  the  Gold  Keserve 
Revaluation  Law,  the  Gold  Fund,  Special  Account  Low 
and  the  Gold  Production  Lav/,  all  enacted  on  August 

10,  1937.  In  March  1939,  the  government  was  authorized 

b . 

to  purchase  compulsorily  all  gold. 

F-27.  ViTien  the  plans  v;ere  formulated,  it 
was  c  item.plated  that  enormous  expenditures  would  have 
to  be  made  by  the  government  in  order  to  finance  the 
plans.  It  v/os  estimated  that  the  plans  v;ould  Involve 

I 

on  expenditure  of  8,500,000,000  yen  in  Japan  and 

iiipnchurin,  in  addition  to  direct  and  indirect  subsidies 

of  over  1,000,000,000  yen  and  collateral  subsidies  of 

272,000,000  yen,  V.Tille  the  records  of  subsidies  paid 

by  all  the  ministries  arc  incomplete,  it  is  known  that 

the  subsidies  paid  by  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and 

Industry  incrO'''sed  from  10,000,000  yen  in  1937  to  over 

F-26.  a.  Exhs.  840,856,857,  T.  8488-8508 
"  b.  Lx.  840,  T.  8513-18 
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207,000,000  yen  in  1941.  /cturl  financing  v-ps 
crrriecl  out  by  giving  the  Bnnk  of  Jnpnn  control  of 
the-  vprious  banking  organs,  by  puthorizlng  pn  increpse- 
in  e’ebenture  issues,  pnd  by  generrlly  vesting  in  the 
Bnnk  of  npnn  extensive  powers  of  control. 

F-28.  To  rnise  the  nlrost  19,000,000,000  yen 

n  • 

required  by  the  plans  for  the  years  1937-1941,  various 

r.;etho'Js  v.'cro  used.  The  government  raised  its  issues 

of  National  Loan  Bonus  fron  over  2,000,000,000  yen 

in  1937  to  over  10,000,000,000  in  1941.  In  rany 

instances,  they  wore  purchased  (iirectly  by  the  Bank 

of  Japan  which  in  turn  forced  their,  on  the  other  banks 

which  it  controlled.  The  h-'ldings  of  the  Brnk  of 
,  « 

Japan  alone  in  such  bonds  from.  1936  to  1941  increased 

b . 

fron  487,000,000  to  5,500,000,000  yen.  Another 
method  used  v/ps  to  increase  the  tax-free  note  issue 
limit  of  the  Banks  of  Japan,  Chosen  and  Taiwan.  This 

happened  twice  between  1936  and  1941,  with  total 

c, 

increases  of  9,129,000,000  yen.  Despite  these 

increases,  note  circulation  exceeded  the  auth'^rized 

lii.it  and  in  April  1941,  drastic  measures  were  taken. 

The  Konctary  reserve  regulations  for  the  three  banks 

were  suspended,  and  the  Minister  of  Finance  was 

F-27.  a.  Ex.  840,  T.  8527-30  b.  Ex.  840,  T.  8520-2 

F-28.  a.  Ex.  840,  T,  8524-5  b.  Ex.  840,  T.  8543-4 

-  Lx.  840.  T.  8544-5 - - - - 
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outhorizou  to  fly  the  nr.ount  of  tnx-frec  note  istuos. 

This  gove  p  conpletely  ortificiftl  vnlue  to  the  yen. 
Various  neons  v/ere  used  to  promote  the  increpse  of 
SGvings  with  excellent  results,  pprticulrrly  in 
postp.l  snvings  end  in  the  srvings  pssociptions  v/hose 

funds  -.'/ere  primarily  available  to  the  government  pnd 

e. 

its  various  organs.  In  accordpnee  with  the  plans, 
riensures  were  taken  in  September  1937  by  the  Temporary 
Fund  /.OJusti.cnt  Lav;  to  control  investments,  and  the 
Bonk  of  Japan  controlled  by  the  Finance  Minister,-  was  , 

given  complete  authority  over  Japan's  financial  structure, 

f. 

in  substance  control  of  all  industrial  financing. 

Further  dominance  of  financial  facilities  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  v/rs  effected  in  October  194-0  by  an  Ordinance 

enabling  the  Minister  to  require  the  banks  to  adopt 

g* 

policies  as  directed  by  la\/.  The  financial  and 

monetary  policy  of  Japan  was  so  uneconor,ic  and  paid 

so  little  regard  to  sound  finance  that  it  is  inescapable 

to  conclude  that  its  undoubted  purpose  v/as  to  execute 

't  any  sacrifice  the  industrial  expansion  for  war 

purposes  provided  by  the  plans, 

d.  Ex.  840,  T.  8545 
"  e.  Ex.  840,  T.  8545-51 

f.  Ex.  840,  T.  8552-6 

g.  Ex.  840,  T.  8558-9 
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- - - F-29.  ^one  of  the  facts  contained  In  the 

teptimony  Just  reviewed  has  been  challenged  by  the 
defense.  All  of  the  defense  witnesses  either  com¬ 
pletely  Ignored  them  or  silently  or  openly  admitted 
them.  The  real  gist  of  the  defense  contention  seems 
to  be  threefold:  (1)  that  some  of  the  legislation 
was  enacted  prior  to  the  plans;  (2)  that  all  these 
things  were  done  to  improve  the  economy  of  Japan  and 
for  national  defense;  and  (3)  that  these  various  acts 
were  reoulred  by  the  spread  of  hostilities  following 
the  f'arco  Polo  Incident.  The  first  contention  is  on 
the  whole  inconsequential.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon 
that  legislation  passed  for  one  purpose  should  sub¬ 
sequently  be  used  to  accomplish  another.  Furthermore, 
aone  of  the  earlier  legislation  proved  satisfactory, 
and  in  each  instance  was  replaced  or  supplemented  by 
legislation  more  stringent  and  broader  in  scope. 

F- 30 .  I-s  to  the  second  defense,  even  if  we 
lav  aside  the  Internal  evidence  contained  in  the  plans 
themselves  and  are  able  to  forget  the  aggressive  poli¬ 
cies  pursuant  to  which  they  were  formulated,  it  is  in¬ 
credible  that  the  plans  were  adopted  merely  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  a  planned  economy  and  for  the  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment  of  commerce  and  Industry.  If  that  were  the  case, 

I  civilian  curtailment  would  not  heve  had  to  be  so  drastic, 


I 


* ; 


would  not  have  been  so  copplete  and  extensive 


control 

end  there  would  not  have  been  present  the  grossly 

'/hich  attention 


uneconomic  features  and  : 
has  been  drawn.  The  par 
and  the  measures  adopted 
of  war,  negative  the  contention  these  were  mere  domes t 
,  Nor  was  the  object  legitimate  national 
There  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  the 
mmonwealth.  fighting  for  its  existence,  the 


ic  schemes 


the  evidence 


all  proportion  to  the  circumstance 
any  doubt  about  the  matter 
when  it  is  remembered  that  Japan  did  not  launch,  attacks 
against  Russia,  but  against  the  ''British  Commonwealth 
and  the  United  States. 

F-11 .  7ith  respect  to  the  third  defense,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  the  plans  v;ere  drafted  in 

when  there  v/ere  no  China  hostili- 


that  doubt  is  resolved 


lay  and  June  1937 
bles  and  immediate  .large  scale  hostilities  there  were 
lot  contemplated,  the  defense  that  the  acts  were 
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required  by  the  hostllitleF  in  China- v'es  coripletely 
vitiated  by  a  speech  made  by  the  accused  RATO  in 
I'arch  1942.  In  that  speech  he  stated  that  in  1936 
the  army  formulated  a  national  defense  policy  plan. 
Determined  to  complete  by  every  means  an  expansion 
of  her  armaments  arid  productive  power  by  1942,  Japan 
decided  to  effect  a  great  armament  expansion  by  a 
six-year  plan  from  1^37  to  1942  and  a  five-year  produc¬ 
tion  plan  from  1937  to  1941.  After  the  China  Incident 
broke  out,  40  per  cent  of  the  budget  v/as  spent  on  the 
China  Incident  and  60  per  cent  on  armament  expansion. 

AS  to  iron  and  other  materials,  20  per  cent  was  spent 
on  the  China  Incident  and  80  per  cent  on  the  expansion 
of  armaments.  As  a  result.  Japan's  air  and  mechanized 

units  had  been  greatly  expanded  and  her  fighting 

a. 

power  tripled.  This  speech  not  only  negatives  the 
third  defense  but  points  up  clearly  the  essential 
irrationality  of  the  second  defense  -  that  the  in¬ 
creased  armament  was  for  purposes  of  legitimate 
national  defense.  The  war  in  China  v/a®  an  extensive,  ' 
full  scale  war  of  aggression.  If  in  fighting  that 
huge  v;ar,  Japan  had  to  expend  only  40  per  cent  of  ^ 
her  armament  budget  and  20  per  cent  of  her  v/ar 
materials,  then  the  remaining  60  per  cent  and  80  percent 
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lev»tpd  to  arnament  expansion  vfas  ovPi’vihelTnlngiy  In 
?xcess  of  Japan’s  lepltlmata  national  defense  needs. 
The  conclusioi  is  inescapable  that  the  purpose  of  the 
entire  expansion  was  to  enable  Japan  to  carry  out  'vars 
"•f  appression. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Horowitz  will  continue 

reading, 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Horowitz. 
m.  HOROV/ITZ;  ?iay  it  please  the  Tribunal. 
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- Military  a:€)  naval  pr^.para'^io’is 

1  F-32.  The  economic  preparations  v/ero  carried 

2  out  solely  to  perfect  a  v/ar  economy  and  the  war  machin- 
^  orv  of  Japan,  They  v»ere  an  inseparable'  part  of  the 

^  active  mobilization  and  preparation  for  war  then  being 

I 

^  simultaneously  carried  on  bv  the  army  and  navy.  The 
^  Intense  preparations  made  by  the  armed  forces  is  well 
^  evidenced  by  the  budget  figures  for  the  relev-nt  years, 

A 

The  budget  figures,  which  v/ere  furnished  by  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  of  the  Japanese  government  and  carefully 

checked^  Include  not  only  the  general  and'  special 

11  ^  . 

accounts,  but  also  the  "'ar  Expenditure  Account  created 

12 

in  19'^7  to  carry  direct  war-making  expenditures  after 

13  ■  V 

the  China  Incident,  The  total  array  and  navy  budgets, 

14 

as  compared  with  the  total  natl'^nal  budgets  for  Japan, 

15 

,  shoi'/  tremendous  increases  from  1936  to  1941, 

16 

In  1936,  the  total  budgets  of  the  armed  forces 

18  were  1,075,000,000  yen  out  of  a  total  budget 

19  of  2,317,724,000  yen;  in  1937,  4,057,446,139 


F-32 


a,  T,  8676,  8707 

b.  Ex,  840,  ?.  8540 
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~ouT  of  5,520,633,000  yen;  in  1938,  6,097,755,799  out 
of  8,083,662,000  yen;  In  1939,  6,417,646,999  out  of 
8,952,463,000  yen?  in  1^40,  6,766,745,^02  out  of 

11,033,769,000  yen;  and  in  1941,  15,446,711,931  out 

c. 

of  19,253,257,000  yen.  TThile  the  defense  have  attempt- 

d. 

ed  through  the  witness  ISHIBASHI  to  assert  that  these 
budgets  were  much  less,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  v/itness  never  attempted  in  any  way  to  shov.’ 
that  the  figures  testified  to  by  Liebert  and  furnished 
by  the  Finance  Ministry  were  in  any.  way  inaccurate. 

In  view  of  his  claims  to  be  an  expert  in  these  matters 
end  to  have  special  means  of  knowledge,  his  failure 
to  refer  to  the  prosecution  evidence  and  to  .challenge 
it  is  peculiarly  significant.  It  is  also  significant 
that  he  tries  to  establish  ''Arms  T^penses"  solely 
from  the  Tar  Expenditure  Account  and  ignores  the 
general  and  special  accounts.  Tith  the  huge  sums  of 

I 

money  provided,  both  the  army  and  navy  prepared  active¬ 
ly  for  war. 

F-33,  The  intense  preparation  for  v/ar  to 
further  the  ends  of  the  conspiracy  carried  on  by  the 
army  is  seen  from  the  measures  taken  to  Increase  and 

F-32.  c.  Fx.  840,  T.  8542 

d.  Ex.  2841,  T.  25421-32 
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strengthen  the  army  In  personnel,  crmrment  end  pie  ter  lei, 
in  the  strategic  plens  of  the  ermy  nnd  in  the  tactical 
training  given  to  the  army  in  preparation  for  v/ar. 

1.  CTAKSION  AND  ST'RENGTHENING  OF  THE 
F-34 .  The  growth  of  the  Japanese  army  during 
the  period  of  preparation  for  war  is  reflected  in  the 
army  budget  figures.  The  budget  for  the  Tinistry  of 
'"ar  increased  slov/ly  from  1931  ito  1936  from  247,000,000 
yen  to  515,000,000  yen.  It  jumped. in  1937  to  . 
2,750,000.000  yen  and  in  1938  to  4,251,000,000  yen. 

By  1940,  it  had  increased  to  4,894,000,000  yen  and  in 

19^1  it  was  again  practically  doubled  to  9, 094, 000, 000 

a. 

yen.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  these  huge  in¬ 
creases  were  occasioned  solely  by  the  hostilities  with 
China,  that  began  in  the  middle  of  1937.  As  shov/n  be¬ 
fore,  according  to  the  accused  SATO,  only  40  per  cent 
of  the  budget  v/as  being  devoted  to  the  China  hostili¬ 
ties,  and  the  balance  was  being  used  for  armament  ex- 
b . 

pension.  'Vhile  the  validity  of  the  SATO  speech  has 
been  attacked  during  the  course  of  the  proceedings, 
the  statements  contained  therein  have  received  ex¬ 
cellent  confirmation  in  evidence  offered  by  the  de¬ 
fense  during  the  general  phases.  The  witness  NISHIURA 
testified  in  direct  examination  that  in  the  spring  of 

F-34  a.  Fx.  -859,  T.  8540-1 

_ Jb.  Ex.  ^49. -T.  8413-5 _  _ 
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19^1  rnmunitlon  \’>='s  divided  20  per  cent  for  Mcnchuric, 

3C  per  cent  for  Chinr.  rnd  50  per  cent  fo’*  Japont  and 

avi-''tion  pr.F  16  per  cent  for  I'rnchurir,  4  per  cent  for 

c. 

China  and  8C  per  cent  for  iTfpm. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  cannot  be 
overes tine ted.  In  the  spring  of  1^41,  Japan  vas 
engaged  in  a  large-scale  ^rar  v'ith  Chinr  requiring 
huge  quantities  of  ammunition.  Yet  that  large-scale 
v’ar  only  required  30  per  cent  of  the  ammunition  manu¬ 
factured  by  Japan;  and  there  has  not  been  an  iota  of 
evidence  or  even  the  slightest  intimation  that  activi¬ 
ties  in  China  ever  suffered  from  a.  lack  of  aram.unition. 

The  remaining  70  per  cent  was  being  kept  in  !'anchuria 
and  Japan,  areas  in  '’hich  there  were  no  hostilities. 

Such  a.  huge  percentage,  more  than  double  that  beinr 
used  in  a  great  -aa  of  aggression,  was  not  being 
stores  for  the  defense  of  Japan.  Its  only  possible 
purpose  v/as  in  preparation  for  further  v’ars  of  aggres¬ 
sion.  Again,  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  amplv  supported 
by  the  evidence,  that  Japan  all  during  the  period  v/as 
carrying  out  intense  air  operations  in  China.  Yet  4 
per  cent  of  her  aviation  gas  sufficed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  those  operations .  The  remaining  96  per 
cent  WPS  being  held  in  non-fighting  areas  for  other  wars. 

F-34.  c.  Cx.  3023,  T.  26951. _ ^ _ — - 
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F-35.  ns  disclosed  in  the  evidence  cn 
economic  preparations,  not  only  was  the  armrinent  and 
ammunition  for  v/pr  use  enormously  increased  ruring 
this  period,  but  also  army  personnel  wps  increased  and 
put  on  a.  v/ar  footing,  /ccording  to  information 
furnished  by  the  First  Demobilization  Bureau,  the 
liquidator  of  the  affairs  of  the  ’Tar  I'inistry,  the 
total  strength  of  the  Japanese  army  from  January  1, 
1Q30  to  January  1,  1937,  '"es  250, COO  men.  By  January 
1,  1938,  it  had  increased  to  950,000;  by  January  1, 
1939,  to  1,130,000;  by  January  1,  19^0,  to  1,240,000; 

by  January  1,  1941,. to  1,350,000;  and  by  January  1, 

a . 

1942,  to  2,100,000. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  figures 
represent  only  the  standing  army  of  Japan.  As  will  be 
shov'n  hereafter,  for  many  years  previous  Japan  had 
enforced  a  policy  of  military  conscription  and  had 
therefore  available  in  the  reserves  large  numbers  of 
trained  men  in  addition  to  her  standing  army,  /‘ctive 
stops  were  taken  to  increase  the  period  of  service  and 
the  training  of  the  reserves.  On  March  8,  1939,  the 
Law  Amending  the  f’ilitary  Service  Lav/  was  promulgated 
end  included  amendments  to  the  regulations  on  terms 
of  military  service,  conscription  of  ex-service  men, 

F-35.  a.  Fx.  880,  T.  9074-6  _ 
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the  mr'nner  of  conscription  and  .postponement  of  con¬ 
scription,  and  abrogation  of  the  short  term  service 
system.  The  term  of  supplementary  reserve  service 

for  the  army  was  lengthened  to  twelve  years  and  four 

b. 

months.  On  April  1,  1041,  the  law  was  further  revised 
to  allow  the  conscripts  to  be  enrolled  in  the  army  at 
stations  in  regions  other  then  Japan  proper  v’ithout 
regard  to  census  registration.  Due  to  the  increased 
demand  on  the  armed  services,  the  increase  of  work 
and  the  intricacy  of  organization,  the  l£w  abolished 
the  distinction  between  the  first  and  second  reserves, 
and  provided  that  those  who  had  completed  active  ser¬ 
vice  should  be  enlisted  in  the  reserve  for  the  whole 

length  of  term  formerly  divided  between  the  tvo 

c. 

reserve  services.  The  duration  of  the  term  for 

supplementary  reservist  education  was  lengthened  from 

d. 

120  to  l8o  days  effective  April  1,  1941.  other  steps 
were  taken  to  put  the  system  on  a  war  footing.  On 
May  1C,  1941,  the  National  Defense  ''ecurity  Law  became 
effective.  There  was  also  in  operation  the  I'ilitary 

Secret  Protection  Law  to  guard  against  the  leakage 

e. 

of  military  secrets  end  the  Defense  Resources. 

F-.16.  Py  July  1941,  some  months  previous  to 

F-35.  b.  Fy.  864,  T.8803 

c.  ^x.  864,  t.  8803-5 

d.  Fy.  864.  T .  8805 - — 

e.  364,  T.  3805-6. 
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flctuel  militrry  raovoment,  Jcprn  wps  Actively  mobiliz¬ 
ing  It*?  forces  for  action.  On  July  13 1  194^1,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  ritt  advised  Rlbbentrop  that  Japan  was  seriously 
undertaking  military  mobilization  measures  and  that 
military  preparations  revealed  that  Japan's  partici¬ 
pation  would  soon  take  place,  as  he  then  thought,  in 

a . 

v.'ar  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  STRATEGIC  PLANNING  FOR  7AR 
F-37.  At  the  same  time  as  the  army  was  being 
Increased  and  strengthened,  strategic  plans  were  being 
laid  for  the  operations  necessary  for  the  military 
move  to  the  south.  Unfortunately,  these  plans  ere 
unavailable  for  presentation  to  the  Tribunal.  It  is 
v'ell  known  that  many  documents  were  destroyed  as  the 
result  of  the  air  raids  on  Tokyo.  Furthermore,  on 

August  14,  1945,  the  "far  Minister  ordered  ell  confl- 

a. 

dentifl  documents  to  be  burned  immediately.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Chief  of  the  Kempel  Tai  defined  the  docu¬ 
ments  to  be  destroyed  as  including  those  concerning 
foreign  affairs,  counter-intelligence,  thought,  peace 

preservation,  secret  history  snd  materials  by  which 

b. 

national  pov/er  might  be  estimated.  Unquestionably, 

no  document  v'ould  hove  higher  prlorltv  for  destruction 

than  a  strategic  plan,  and  we  may  v^ell  rest  assured 

F-36.  a.  867,  T.  8813-4  .  I 

EEIZ-  ‘•:x.  T.  1469<?-7CC - 

b.  '^x.  2C01A,  T.  14701 


that  any  copy  of  the  plans  which  escaped  the  holocaust 
of  the  air  raids  was  destroyed  pursuant  to  order. 

’Vhlle  the  defense  deny  that  there  were  such  plans  other 
than  defensive  ones  until  shortly  before  the  Pacific 
"^rr  s  tar  ted  ^  they  adroit  that  both  the  alleged  defen¬ 
sive  plans  and  all  copies  of  operations  plans  for 

c. 

the  south  were  destroyed  by  fire. 


F-17.  c.  T-x.  3027,  T.  26984,  27034 
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F-38.  The  defense  would  have  us  believe  that 
there  were  no  strategic  plans  of  operations  for  the 
southern  regions  until  shortly  prior  to  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  with  Britain  and  the  United  J^tates.  Through 

i 

the  witness  TANAKA,  t^hlnlchl,  they  have  maintained  that 
at  the  beginning  of  1941  the  General  J^taff  had  with 
respect  to  the  south  onlv  a  purely  technical  provision 
for  defense  In  an  annual  program  which  was  part  of  the 
general  peacetime  national  defense  plan;  and  that  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Imperial  Conference  decision 
of  September  6,  Wl,  that  operational  plans  were 
developed,^  ^lle  actual  detailed  operational  plans 
may  not  have  been  perfected  prior  to  {September,  with 
respect  to  strategic  plans,  not  only  Is  this  account 
hopelessly  Incredible  In  view  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  operations  In  the  south  undertaken  on  and  after 
December  8,  1941,  and  the  amazingly  successful  results 
thereof,  but.  It  Is  submitted,  there  Is  ample  testimony 
of  the  erlstence  strategic  plans  long  prior  to 
.September  6,  1941, 

F-<«39.  Although  the  entire  plan  Is  unavailable, 
fortunately  a  portion  of  the  plan  kept  In  the  Ministry 
of  Finance  has  beer  presented  to  the  Tribunal.  This 
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(locunent  Its  very  natUT*q  es.tabllsheg  the  existence  by 
10  later  than  January  19^1  of  -a  comrlete  overall  strategic  , 
ilan  for  the  move  to  the  south*  On  January  16,  194-1  the 
Afar  Ministry  requested  that  there  be  urgently  prepared 

a 

'»riglnal  currency  plates  to  be  used  in  unspecified  areas* 
De^’ense  witness  YOhHIDA  designated  the  unspecified  areas 
as  the  southern  regions |  and  testified  that  in  January 
the  Finance  Minister  ordered  the  printing  of  the 
currency*  By  May^-some  of  the  notes  had  already  been 
crlnted,^  The  notes  continued  to  be  printed  throughout 
the  following  period  in  denominations  of  pesos,  dollars 
and  guilders*^  By  October  22nd  certain  of  these 

t 

currencies  were  sent  to  the  t'hanghal  Agency  of  the  Bank 
if  Japan. ^ 

kt  the  end  of  October  the  roethcd  of  issuing  these  military 
lotes  was  determined  bv  Premier  TOJO  and  Ministers  KAYA 
and  FtHUJADA.  The  plan  nrovlded  for  distribution  of  the 
currency  through  the  Bank  of  Japan  and  for  the  method 
of  accounting  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  issue* 

The  guilders  were  to  be  used  in  the  Netherlands  East 
Indies;  the  dollars  in  British  Malaya,  Borneo  and  Thailand; 

a.  Ex. -825,  T.  8451 

b.  Ex*  2025,  T*  26972-3  ^  ^ 

c.  Ex*  854A,  T  840,  T.  8467;  Ex. 3025, T. 26973 

d.  Ex.  852,  T.  8452-5 

e.  Ex*  852,  T.  8455^6 


Thp  purpoao  of  the 


and  the  pesos  In  the  Philippines 

stated  to  be  the  defraying  of  war  expenditures 
In  the  event  of  carrvlnp  out  a  ’nllltary  operation  In  the 
southern  regions.^ 

F*^0.  If  the  defense  contention  be  accepted 

In  the  light  of  the  undisputed  evidence  on  the  planning 

and  preparing  of  occupation  currency,  v»e  will  have  the 

anomalous  finding  bv  this  Tribunal  that  Japan  planned  for 

% 

and  prepared  occupational  currency  for  use  Iri  defraying 
mllltarv  operational  expenses  for  the  southern  regions 
fully  nine  months  before  It  had  a  strategic  plan  for 

chore.  This  would  be  placing  the' 


notes  was 


mllltarv  operations 
cart  before  the  horse  and  Is  a  violation  of  the  elementary 
principle  of  logic  —  that  first  things  come  first* 


39,377 


Invnrlablv  either  follows  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of 

‘  / 

military  operations  or  accompanies  i-t.  The  inescapable 
conclusion  is  that  the  military  currency  plan  was  only 
a  small  part  of  a  composite  overall  plan  of  military 
operations  for  the  1‘^outh  .""eas,  formulated  either  prior 
to  this  particular  part  or  contemporaneously  with  it. 

At  the  latest,  the  basic  strategic  plan  was  comnletea  by 
January  I6,  1941.  i^ince  on  that  date  steps  were  taken 
to  actually  put  into  execution  the  part  of  the  plan 
with  respect  to  military  currency,  there  is  more  than 
a  strong  Inference  that  the  strategic  plan  was  completed 
before  that  time. 

F-41,  Moreover,  if  either  necessary  or  import¬ 
ant,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  complete  strategic 
plan  from  evidence  that  has  been  introduced  before  this 
Tribunal.  The  First  Table-Top  Maneuvers  of  the  Total 
War  Research  Institute  conducted  in  August  1941  disclose 
the  entire  strategy,  including  the  strategic  diplomatic 
^  T+-  Is  whollv  unnecessary  to  review  or  summarize 
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took  In  thn  yonr  following  tho  holding  of  tho 

raonouvor  In  August  19^1*  It  will  suffico  tc  point  out 
certain  salient  and  critical  features  which  characterize 
the  program.  The  program  of  research  was  to  inclodc 
investigation  of  national  policy j  :jtiatosj.c  p.anning 
for  total  Y/arfare  and  the  judging  of  the  situation 
necessary  for  it;  tho  planning  of  total  vrar  strategy 

0 

and  the  preparation  for  its  development;  the  completion 

•  ^  .  I 

of  preparation  for  total  warfare  at  homo  and  abroad; 

the  nreparation  of  armed  warfare  and  the  direction  of 

'<*inancial  and  economic  warfare;  the  decision  for  war 

and  the  directing  of  total  war  after  decision;  the 

direction  of  an  outbreak  of  war  and  the  direction  of 

total  war  inmediatalv  follov/ing  the  outbreak  and  there- 
b 

after. 

The  prlncinal  maneuver  itemr  were  defined  as 
negotiation  with  the  United  States  and  nee  economic 
demands,  the  reply  to  the  Axis  arid  Soviet  Union  and 
preparatl'^n  for  war  against  the  Soviet  and  the  United 
States, °  The  situation  presented  was  a  series  of  events 
from  August  1941  to  October  1942,  which  have  an  uncanny 
correlation  to  events  as  they  actually  transpired  and 
F^41  ' 

b.  Ex,  686-A,  T,  8888-90 
r.  Ex,  686-A,  T,  8896 
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which  required  inilitarv,  naval,  diplomatic  and  economic 

planning  prior  to  and  during  the  war.  The  guiding 

principle  for  the  total  warfare  was  that  every^' effort 

should  be  made  for  complete  execution  of  the  China 

Incident  under  established  principles,  and  at  the  same 

time,  that  Japan’s  position  for  total  warfare  should  be 

completed  and  strengthened  so  as  to  be  able  to  cope  . 

Immediate!^'-  with  wars  with  other  countries.  During 

the  course  of  the  maneuvers,  the  participants  formulated 

a  national  policv  toward  the  Netherlands,  the  United 

{•tates,  Britain,  the  Axis,  and  the  Soviet,  which  did 

not  differ  in  a  single  particular  from  the  policies 

f 

actually  thereafter  followed  by  Japan.  The  maneuvers 
went  so  far  as  to  work  out  in  detail  the  decisions  made 
and  actions  taken  by  the  government  and  each  of  Its 
ministries  and  other  organs,  which  In  large  measure 
duplicated  the  actual  actions  thereafter  taken  by  the 

g 

Japanese  government,  its  ministries  and  other  organs. 

F-42.  Notwithstanding  the  amazing  correlation 


between  these  maneuvers  and  actual  events,  v/hich  alone* 

\ 

would  seem  to  guarantee  the  accuracy  of  the  maneuvers  as 
the  measure  of  Japan's  strategic  planning  in  preparation 


1-  m;  ?: 

f.  Ex.  870-A,  T,  8930-7 

g.  Ex.  871,  T.  8938-71  * 


25- 
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for  Aggressive  warfare,  thp  defense  have  taken” tTie’ 
position  of  minimlzlnp  the  Research  Institute  for  Total 
Y/ar,  They  contend  that  the  institute  was  totally  insig¬ 
nificant,  t>’at  it  was  a  mere  research  organ  without 
power,  that  its  students  were’ unimportant  and  that  its 
work  was  a  mere  exercise  in  mental  gymnastics,  ^.ven  if 
!  we  accept  the  defense  contention,  thev  still  cannot  escape 
the  fact  that  the  vfork  of  the  Institute  was  preparation 
for  war,  since  there  is  no  surer* way  trf  prepare  a  nation 
for  war  than  to  set  before  a  group  of  educated  minds  the 
task  of  doing  rf»search  and  performing  an  »’xercise  in 
mental  gymnastics  on  the  sub.lect  of  total  war.  To 
establish  their  contention  the  defense  seize  upon  a  few 
relatively  unimportant .minor  facts,  completely  divorced 
from  the  overall  picture,  and  attempt  to  marshal  them 
so  as  to  portrav  a  non-existent  situation. 

F-43,  Th^  defense  contention  in  this  respect 

is  based  wholly  on  a  mlscnnceptlon  of  the  prosecution's 

position  on  the  matter  of  the  Research  Institute  for 

Total  ’Var,  It  has  not  been  and  is  not  the  pros-^cutlon's 

contention  that  the  Research  Institute  for  Total  War  was 

( 

.the  strategic  planning  agencv  i’or  the  General  J-taff  of 
the  Japanese  Army  and  that  it  drew  up  the  strategic  plans 
the  General  htaff.  On  the  contrary,  the  prosecution  not 
only  admits  but  contends  that  the  actual  strategic  plans 


39,381 


were  pro3ucts  of  O^e  Gpnoral  In  this  rospect ^ 

the  organization  did  not  differ  from  Its  sister  organ¬ 
ization  in  Germany,  The  Hopfhauser  »''Chool  of  Geopolitics, 
To  one  has  ever  centended  that  the  Gernan  General  .'-taff  ' 
did  not  formulate  the  strategic  plans  for  Hitler's  Wars 
of  conquest.  Yet,  it  is  an  olementarv  acknowledged 
fact  of  contemporaneous  world  history  that  the  strategic 
planning  of  the  German  General  f'taff  had  its  foundation 
in  the  research  and  studies  carried  out  and  in  the 
nrinciples  enunciated  bv  the  .‘“chcol  of  Geojpolitics, 

F-44.  Thq  prosecution' 3  contention  with 
respect  to  the  Institute  is,  in  fact,  threefold.  Its 
first  contention  is  that  the  mere  existence  of  the 
Institute  from  and  after  October  1,  1940,  for  the  purposes 

I 

for  which  it  was  created,  is  sound  evidence  that  Japan 
was  Planning  for  total  aggressive  war  during  the  period  ' 
of  its  existence.  The  second  contention  is  that  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  research  and  study  is  an  integral 
comnonent  of  strategic  and  oth''r  planning  for  modern  total 
v»nrfare,  both  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  actual  drafting 
of  plans,  the  Institute  was  the  organ  of  training  and 
research  of  Japan  to  carry  on  research  and  study  in  order 
to  test  the  validit’'  of  plans  already  formulated  so  that 
thev  might  be  perfected  and  t'^  lay  the  groundwork  for  the 

preparation  bf  further  plans  to  meet  new  conditions 

« 
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brought  about  by  the  execution  of  the  first  plans.  The 

third  contention  is  that  in  light  of  the  position  of  the 

Institute  as  on  organ  of  the  government,  its  functi^^n, 

/ 

its  members  and  their  access  to  all  t^p  secret  materinl;":, 
and  the  high  degree  of  correlation  bet^’^een  the  maneuvers 
of  the  organization  and  events  that  actually  transpired 
subsequently,  the  maneuvers  of  the  Institute  are  good, 
accurate  sec''ndnry  evidence  of  the  exist<'rce,  ana  contents 
of  the  strategic  plans  of  the  Armv  General  htaff  in  the 
absence  of  its  actual  strategic  plans, 

F-45%  The  prosecution’s  conte.ntions,  it  is 
submitted,  are  amrlv  supoortod  bv  the  evidence.  The 
Ordinance  of  October  1,  19^0,  effective  the  same  dav, 
provided  that  the  Institute  v'as\  to  bo  created  and 
adnlnist'^red  b^^  the  Premier  in  order  to  control  a  basic 
stucN  pnd  research  in  connectian  wich  the  national  'var 
and  to  control  the  ec^ncation  .ind  training  of  ofricials 
and  others  in  connoct^on  ’.vith  total  v’rr.  The  head  of 
the  Institute  -"a:  to  crrr/  ''ut  the  project  under  the 
supervision  of  z:.('  Premier.  ^  jiinclllors  to  participate 
in  the  duties  of  the  institute  v»ere  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Premier  from  the  higher  officials  of  the  various 
governr.ient  offie«  s  and  from  eminent  and  experienced 
sehexprs. 

_ : _ a,, _ Hx.  T.  sai?-^ - - - 
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This  ordinancr  alone  should  be  sufficient  eviden’ce  to 
fully  support  the  prosecution's  contention  of  the  Import¬ 
ance  of  the  Institute.  However,  since  the  defense  con-, 
tentlon  is  based  upon  certain  alleged  facts  arising  from 
the  operation  of  the  Institute,  actual  operations  must 
be  considered.  The  members  of  the  Institute  were  lieuten 
ant  and  major-generals,  vice-admirals,  army  professors 
and  high  ranking  officials  from  the  various  minlstrlos 
and  other  government  organs.^  H08HIN0,  then  President 
of  the  Planning  Board,  was  the  first  Director  of  the 
Institute  and  subsequently  a  councillor.^  KIMURA 


and  SUZUKI^  were  both  appointed  councillors.  However, 

the  defense  maintains  that  HOSHINO,  the  fi-st  Director, 

f 

gavo  no  orders  or  instructions  and  showed  no  interest* 

There  is  also  testimony  that  the  councillors  took  no 
interest  and  performed  no  functions  in  connection  with 
the  Institute.  If  this  line  of  testimony  existed  in 
isolation,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  arguing  that 
it  be  given  credence.  However,  it  is  only  one  sample 
of  a  defense  which  has  been  constantly  repeated  in 
these  proceedings.  It  has  been  one  of  the  amazing  features 
of  this  trial  to  hear  the  accused  and  their  witnesses 


b.  Ex.  869,  Anp  AA,  P  3*'5»  T*  8821-5 

c.  Ex.  109,  T.  711-2 

d.  Ex.  113,  T.  728 

e.  Ex.  126,  786  _ 
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State  over  and  over  apaln  that  the  accused,  who  could 
not  deny  the  offices  they  held,  did  not  attend  meetings 
of  the  offices  and  organizations  to  which  they  were 
appointed  and  had  no  knowledge  of  what  was  done  in 
those  offices.  One  must  wonder,  in  view  of  the 
alleged  lackadaisical  attitude  of  the  accused  to  their 
anoointed  tasks,  how  Japan,  its  government,  army  and 
navv  were  able  to  function,  let  alone  achieve  the  su 
successes  which  were  for  so  long  a  time  sustained* 

This  testimony  is  plainly  incredible. 

THE  PRESIDENT;  T/e  will  adjourn  until  half- 
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past  one. 
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('Thereupon,  at  1200,  a  recess  was 

taken. ) 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION 

The  Tribunal  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  1330* 

MARSHAL  0?  THE  COURT:  The  International 
Uiaitary  Tribunal  for  the  Far  East  is  now  resumed. 

THE  PRESIDENT:  I!r.  Horwitz. 

MR.  H0H’'ITZ:  Continuing  with  paragraph  F-46: 

'  P-46.  The  students  of  the  organization  were 

selected  by  the  Cabinet  Ministers  and  after  examina¬ 
tion  were  appointed  by  the  Cabinet.  Most  of  them 
came  "rora  the  government  organs  of  Japan.  Of  the 
first  group  of  students  appointed  for  the  period 
April  1,  1941  to  March  2,  1942,  all  came  from  the 
government  except  one  who  came  from  private  industry. 
He  was  an  employee  of  MITSUBISHI.  ’  The  intimacy  of 
the  MITSUBISHI  Interests  with  the  government  has 
already  been  seen  in  the  field  of  narcotics .  In  view 
of  the  basic  Importance  of  private  industrial  coopera¬ 
tion  in  planning  and  preparing  for  total  war,  it  is 
pointlnp  out  the  obvious  to  say  that  the  presence 
among  the  student  body  of  one  student,  representing 
private  Interests  closely  connected  to  and  vitally 
important  for  the  government,  does  not  detract  from 
F-46. 

a.  Ex.  3030,  T.  27070. 

b.  Ex.  869,  App.  BB,  p.6-11.  _ 

- c.  Ej.  069,  A|jp..  BB,  p.6>-7i 
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the  importance  of  the  Institute.  The  students  had 
access  to  top  secret  information  of  the  various 

government  bodies  and  their  studies  were  given  top 

d. 

secret  classification.  '  In  order  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  documents  were  of  no  importance, 
it  has  been  asserted  that  much  of  the  information 
contained  in  the  studies  was  of  a  non-secret  nature. 
However,  it  is  admitted  that  the  documents  contained 
top  secret  statistics,  *  and  it  is  an  elementary 
principle  of  military  practice  that  an  entire  docu¬ 
ment,  containing  only  one  single  fact  of  a  classifiable 

nature,  is  classified  under  the  jclassificatlon  of  that 

I 

fact.  In  considering  the  Importance  of  the  Institute, 
it  is  interesting  t  note  that  the  top  secret  national 
statistics  which  the  government  refused  on  the  grounds 
of  national  safety  to  disclose  on  November  29,  1941, 

to  the  Senior  Statesmen,  who  were  called  to  advise 

f. 

the  Emperor  at  Japan's  most  crucial  hour,  was  made 

available  to  these  students.  The  documents  were  kept 

within  the  Institute  and  not  made  available  to  those 

outside.^’  v/hiie  it  has  been  claimed  that  outsiders 

attended  the  maneuvers  of  the  Institute,  the  outsiders 

were  not  identified  or  classified,  and  the  records  of 

F-46.  •  ,  ' 

^d.  T.  8833,  Ex.  3030,  T.  27069.  f.  Ex.  3229,  T.  t926b. 
e.  Ex.  3036,  T.  27069.  ■  ■  g.  T.  8834-5. 
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the  maneuvers  sho'^ed  that  the  part  of  the  maneuvers  , 
v/hich  dealt  with  third  power  problems  was  reserved 
for  private  showing,  *  The  Institute  vms  housed  in 
a  Cabinet  house, and  when  the  organization  was  dis- 
.banded,  the  Cabinet  became  the  repository  for. its 
documents.'^*  Cabinet  offices  are  not  ordinarily  the 
repository  for  worthless  documents  of  a  school.  It  is 
aljo  significant  to  note  that  the  Institute  did  not 
cease  to  function  until  after  the  need  for  planning 
total  war  bad  disappeared  and  Japan  was  v;ell  on  her 
way  to  defeat. 

F-47.  The  curriculum  studied  and  the 

problems  worked*  out  by  the  Institute  have  already 

been  sufficiently  discussed,  Further  particulars 

* 

are  contained  in  Exhibits  869  and  686-A.  The  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  work  of  the  Institute  and  actual 
events  is  well  brought  out  in  the  foreign  policy 
adopted  by  the  Cabinet  of  the  first  Table  Top  Maneuver, 
■^hat  decision  provided  that  Japan  would  begin  nar 
against  the  United  States  and  Britain  and  take  every 
nossibie  measure  to  see  that  the  situation  at  the 
outbreak  was  favorable;  that  the  war  would  probably 


h.  Ex.  870-A,  T.  8930;  Ex.  3030,  T,  27069. 

I.  Ex.  3217,  T.  29183. 

J.  T.  8%5. 
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be  opened  after  the  middle  of  December;  that  Japan 
would  develop  a  strong  thought  war  and  expect  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  to  surrender  in  a  short 
time;  that  Japan  v;ould  try  to  keep  her  intention  of 
opening  v/ar  against  the  United  States  and  Britain 
secret  by  means  of  a  diplomatic  policy  and  Japan 
would  try  to  seize  an  advantageous  situation  at  the 
outbreak;  that  the  Axis  would  be  Informed  when  the 
war  opened  and  v/ould  be  presented  with  Japan's 
demands;  and  that  a  delaying  policy  would  be 
adopted  toward  the  Soviets.  *  This  decision  of 
August  1941  is  identical,  except  for  the  date  of 
opening  hostilities,  with  the  program  actually 
thereafter  followed  by  Japan.  It  is  not  only  absurd 
but  childish  to  contend  that  this  was  a  mere  coinci¬ 
dence  and  matter  of  chance.  All  the  evidence  and  all 
the  inferences  therefrom  would  indicate  that  it  was 
worked  out  from  the  strategic  plans  already  formu¬ 
lated.  further  evidence  of  tactical  training  in 
preparation  for  the  move  to  the  south  confirms  the 
existence  of  an  overall  strategic  plan. 

3.  TACTICAL  PREPARATION  FOR  WAR. 

F-48.  In  accordance  with  the  st^rategic 

F-47. 

a.  Ex.  87OA,  T.  8935-6.  _ _ 
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plans,  materials  were  gathered,  supplies  furnished 

and  the  army  tralrted  for  the  battles  to  be  fought  In 

2 

the  southern  areas.  In  ^reparation  for  the  v/ars, 

3 

extensive  espionage  was  carried  on  by  the  Japanese 

4 

5  army.  In  July  IW,  the  OSAMU  Group  Headquarters 
Issued  a  table  setting  forth  the  organization  of  the 

7  j  Australian  army,  and  the  Japanese  had  In  their  posses- 

8  '  slon  a  sketch  showing  the  disposition  of  Australian 

9  military  forces.  *  The  American  forces  captured  from 

10  Japanese  troops  undated  sketches  showing  the  types 
**  land  strength  of  Dutch  forces  In  Java,  Sumatra  and 

Bali,  one  bearing  the  statement  "1935  to  the  present," 
which  from  internal  evidence  would  seem  to  refer  to 
1940-1.  In  I'-arch  1941,  an  army  major  filed  a  report 
Ln  military  data  on  British  .«few  Guinea  which  pointed 

out  that  the  possession  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies 

17 

archipelago  '/ould  give  command  of  the  air  and  sea  In 

18  i 

Ithe  Southwest  Pacific,  would  give  a  series  of  stepping 

19  I 

stones  for  operations  against  Australia  and  control  of 
New  Guinea,  v/ould  cut  communications  between  the  South 
Pacific  and  the  East  Indies  and  would  force  the  enemy 
>•  to  detour  to  South  Australia.?* 

2.  F-49.  On  the  other  hand,  counter  intelligence 

F-48. 

a.  Ex.  809,  T.  9063 . 

b. _  Ex..  809,  T.  9059t62. -  -  - 
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■neasures  were  taken  to  counteract  espionage.  In 

September  1941,  the  19th  Dlvisjon  in  Korea  took 

elaborate  precautions  to  prevent  foreigners  from 

obtaining  military  news.  Instruction  concerning 

espionage  v/as  given.  Contact  of  military  personnel 

outside  barracks  vms  restricted  to  official  business 

and  special  precautions  were  taken  against  English, 

Americans,  Russians  and  others  opposing  the  Axis  to 

prevent  discovery  of  Japan’s  intentions.  Korean 

Christians  were  to  be  especially  watched,  soldiers’ 

family  conversations  observed,  and  strict  supervision  j 

was  to  be  had  of  all  Korean  servants  and  merchants.^* 

F-50.  From  September  1941  until  the  outbreak 

of  the  Pacific  War,  troops  v/ere  deployed  and  supplies 

stockpiled  at  the  jumping  off  bases.  Defense  witness 

TANAKA,  Shinichl,  testified  that  in  the  middle  of 

'  September  part  of  the  forces  were  sent  from  Japan 

and  lianchuria  to  Formosa  and  French  Indo-Chlna. 

Ammunition  for  ten  battle  divisions  was  stocked  in 

those  places  for  general  operations  on  the  basis  of 

one  and  one -half  times  the  general  standard.  Aviation 

» 

and  shipping  installations  were  reinforced  or  created 
in  those  places  and  South  China,  and  supply  bases 

i 

^-49. 

'  a.  Ex.  809,  T.  9063-6. _ , 
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v/ero  established.  Requisitioning  and  equipping  of 
ships  v/as  begun  and  the  training  of  the  army  and  air 
force  accelerated.  *  After  November  full  scale 
preparations  were  launched.  Occupational  army  corps 
left  for  their  areas  of  service  from  Japan,  China 
and  Formosa.  F^oblllzatlon,  deployment,  requisitioning 
and  base  establishment  v/ere  accelerated.^*  Defense 

I 

v/itnoss  NISKIURA  testified  that  betv/een  September  and 
December,  10  percent  of  Japan's  ammunition  and  12 
percent  of  its  aviation  gas  neve  sent  to  Tormosa  and 
Indo-China.^  * 

P-51.  Exhibit  872  is  a  series  of  charts  and 
telegrams  showing  the  quantities  of  munitions,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  machinery,  fuel,  oil,  grease,  etc.  delivered  to 
seaports  and  distributed  to  divisions  pursuant  to 
riuers  of  November  7,  194-1,  *  The  evidence  also 
shows  that,  beginning  as  early  as  September  and  con¬ 
tinuing  throughout  the  period  until  the  opening  of 
hostilities,  troops  were  deployed  for  specific  opera¬ 
tions  against  Malaya,^*  Hong  Kong,^*  Guam,^*  the 
e .  f . 

Philipnines  *  and  Thailand.  In  connection  v;lth 

a.  Ex.  3027,  T.  27023-4.  b.  Ex.  809,  T.  9012-14,4 

b.  Ex.  3027,  T.  27031,3.  c.  Ex.  874A,  T.  8979. 

c.  Ex.  3023,  T.  26952-3.  d.  Ex.  809,  T.  9028-35; 

9037-9;  9041-43,8. 

F-JJL.  e.  Ex.  809,  T.  9036-7. 

_ a.  Ex.  872,  T.  8972-4. _ K  Ex.  809.  T.  ^038,44.4] 
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this  evidence,  the  defense  would  have  us  believe  that 
the  fact  that  this  activity  did  not  take  place  until 
September  194-1  establishes  that  there  ivere  no  strategic 
plans  prior  to  September.  Hov/over,  there  was  no  need 
for  any  of  this  particular  activity  being  carried  out 
any  earlier,  and  It  Is  the  type  of  activity  usually 
carried  out  as  late  as  possible  to  keep  the  prospective 
enemy  beguiled.  The  fact  that  certain  steps  pursuant 
to  a  plan  are  taken  at  a  particular  time  does  not 
signify  that  the  plan  did  not  exist  earlier, 

?-52,  Steps  were  taken  to  train  the  army  for 
action  In  the  southern  regions  and  many  training  manuals 
v'ere  issued.  While  normal  military  training  programs 
might  account  for  some  of  the  manuals,  there  were 
some  manuals,  in  addition,  showing  the  trend  of  the 
Japanese  military  interests  and  some  clearly  indicating 
the  approaching  crisis.  On  the  folioring  dates,  the 
I'ollowing  publications  were  made:  April  30,  1940, 

British  Malaya;  November  1,  1940,  Military  Geography, 
Dutch  East  Indies;  August  1940,  Military  Geography, 
British  Borneo;  October  1941,  Resources  British  Mialaya.^* 
In  September  1941,  a  large  map  of  the  East  Asia  Co- 
Prosperity  Sphere  v/as  published,  containing  the 

"^a.  Ex,  809.  T,  _ _ _ 
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military  installations  of  Singapore  and  detailed  maps 
of  Java  and  Hawaii.  There  were  other  pamphlets  on 
landing  operations  and  plane  Identification  and  navy 
pamphlets  on  the  Malay  language  and  tropical  hygiene.®* 
A  pamphlet  entitled  "Just  Read  This  and  the  War  is 
^  Overcome"  was  issued  to  each  soldier  before  going 
overseas,  v/hile  the  date  of  publication  is  unknovm, 
a  captured  copy  boars  the  receipt  date  of  November  10, 

‘  1941,  and  the  length  and  nature  of  the  pamphlet  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  v/as  prepared  considerably  prior  to  that 
time.  The  pamphlet  taught  the  malevolence  of  Britain 
and  the  United  States  and  pointed  out  that  if  Japan 
could  obtain  the  South  Seas  and  southern  China,  it 
could  put  a  knife  into  America's  sorest  spot.  It 
preached  the  need  of  freeing  China  from  white  influence 
and  of  aiding  independence  in  Thailand,  Annan  and  the 
Philippines.  It  warned  of  the  difficulties  of  trop¬ 
ical  fighting.  Its  entire  context  was  aimed  to 
increase  the  hatred  and  fighting  power  of  the  soldier 
against  Britain  and  the  United  States.^*  Another 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Message  to  Warriors  in  the  South 
Seas,"  v;as  issued  November  15,  1941,  to  the  troops 
for  the  Guam  operation.®* 

F-52. 

^b.  Ex.  809,  T.  9068,9.  d.  Ex.  809,  T.  9014-22. 

!  c.  Ex.  809,  T.  9069.  •  e.  Ex.  809,  T.  9023-5. 
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F-53.  The  arnjy  v/as  also  rigorously  trained 
for  battle  operations.  From  captured  Japanese  unit 
commanders  the  United  States  Military  Intelligence 
learned  that  the  units  and  commanders  v/ere  selected 
months  in  advance  and  were  concentrated  in  special 
training  areas  where  the  training  and  climate  approxi¬ 
mated  the  fighting  regions.  In  the  late  summer  and 
fall  of  1941,  landing  operations  were  practiced  on 
the  South  China  Coast  by  the  troops  which  later 
Invaded  Malaya  and  the  Philippines.  Task  forces 
were  organized  during  the  summer  of  1941,  and.  they 
trained  and.  v/orked  together  until  the  outbreak.  The 

I 

troops  used  in  Malaya  trained  all  through  the  fall 
and  v^ere  seasoned  , jungle  fighters.  Special  personnel 
dravm  from  units  v;lth  long  service  Jn  China  were  used 
for  initial  landings.  One  unit  used  in  the  Malaya 
operations  had  trained  for  over  a  year  v-ith  spe^*al 
emphasis  on  attacking  pillboxes  and  crossing  rivers. *•  * 
The  official  monthly  report  of  the  HA  corps  used  in 
the  Hong  Kong  operations  confirms  this  evidence  and 
shows  that  preparatory  v/ork  was  going  on  from  the 
middle  of  1940,  and  that  in  August  1941,  special  train- 
1  .g  for  the  attack  on  Fong  Kong  v/as  begun. Tho  army 

• 

Q.  Ex.  809,  T.  9C49-53. 

- h.  Sx.  874-A  T.  3980-3. - 
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v.'as  thus  fully  prepared  to  strlk*'.  and  carry  out  its 
duties  at  the  proper  time. 

b.  PREPARATION  07  THE  NAVY  TOR  WAR. 

F-54.  The  program  of  expansion  and  preparation 
for  v/ar  carried  out  by  the  army  ’/as  duplicated  in  the 
navy  ^hich,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  project,  v/as  to 
have  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  hostilities  the  more 
vital  role.  Before  the  navy  could  begin  its  program 
of  expansion  and  preparation  for  v/ar,  it  had  to  first 
rid  itself  of  the  limitations  and  restrictions  on  its 
expansion.  By  the  Washington  Naval  Treaty  of  1922, 
to  v/hich  Japan  v/as  a  party,  the  signatory  pov/ers  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  limitation  and  reduction  of  naval  arma¬ 
ment  based  on  the  comparative  defensive  needs  of  the 
pov'crs  concerned.  They  had  agreed  to  scrap  a  number 
of  warships,  to  limit  the  construction  and  acquisition 
of  warships  exceeding  specific  displacements  and  the 
calibre  of  the  guns  to  be  carried  by  them,  to  communi- 
cate  information  on  any  new  warships  proposed  to  bo 
laid  do\/n,  and  had  agreed  that  the  Treaty  should  con¬ 
tinue  until  December  31,  193^,  or  if  none  of  the  parties 
gave  notice  before  December  31,  1934- ,  of  the  intention 
to  terminate  it,  it  should  continue  until  t^7o  years 
from  the  date  of  notice  of  termijiati/^n.^'!  By  the 

_ _ 

a.  Ex.  34,  T.  513. 
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London  Noval  Treaty  of  1930,  which  was  In  substance  a 

I  , 

development  or  extension  of  the  principles  laid  dovm 
in  the  V/ashington  Treaty,  the  same  parties,  including 
Japan,  had  provided  for  a  limitation  of  the  tonnage 
of  certain  types  of  cruisers,  destroyers  and  submar¬ 
ines.^*  rVora  1930  to  1936  the  navy  worked  zealously 
to  free  ItscJLf  from ’the  restrictions  of  the  treaties 
and  by  the  end  of  1936  had  completely  succeeded. 


F-54. 

b.  Ex.  35»  T.  513. 
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(1)  FRLLiru  JAPAN  FRO...  THE  TREATY  RESTRICT IQl 
F-55»  -ven  at  the  time  of  the  negotiation 
of  the  London  Naval  Treaty,  the  Japanese  Navy  had  been 
opposed  to  it,  and  it  was  only  after  Premier  HaimAGUCHI 
had  taken  the  position  that  the  matter  of  concluding 
treaties  was  a  r.atter  for  Cabinet  decision  and  had 
issued  instructions  im  lediately  before  the  last  con¬ 
ference  to  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  that  the 
Japanese  delegates  had  agreed  to  the  treaty.  Naval 
opposition  to  the  Treaty  was  then  continued  before 
the  Privy  Council,  the  ratifying  body.  Although  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  Council  on  July  24,  1930, 
it  was  not  brought  before  the  investigation  committee 

until  August  l8,  from  which  time  until  September  17 

b  • 

tv.’elve  secret  meetings  v/ere  held.  The  minutes  of 
the  Privy  Council  make  it  clear  that  the  fundamental 
objection  was  that  Japan  would  be  unable  to  carry  out 
tie  basic  principle  that  Japan's  armaments  should  be 
based  upon  the  possibility  of  a  crisis  in  the  Orient 
with  America  or  other  pov;ers-  intervening  in  Sino- 

Japanese  relations  over  rights  and  interests  in  uian- 

c. 

churia  and  *iongolia.  As  early  as  1930  Japan  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  United  states  and  others  were  obstacles 
« 

F-S^.  a,  .X.  910A,  T,  9162-3;  Lx.  911A,  T,  9172-4 

b.  Ex.  911A,  T.  9173 

c.  Ex.  91QA,  T.  9164 
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to  '  program  of  expansion, 

1  cf/i  ■  " 

F“5f>.  Vhen,  despite  naval  opposition,  the 
^  treaty  was  ratified,  the  opposition  did  not  cease. 

^  Tne  naval  leaders  more  and  more  Insisted  that  Japan 
^  must  demand  parity  or  a  great  increase  in  relative 
^  tonnage  at  the  conference  in  1935,  and  by  September 
^  1933,  had  built  up  a  feeling  of  resentment  or  con- 
^  tempt  for  anything  or  anyone  connected  with  the 
,  Treaty.  Premier  HAxuAGUCKI  was  assassinated  and  three 
,  admirals  'ho  supported  the  treaty  were  retired,  thus 
bringing  about  the  elimination  of  the  naval  Influence 
in  favor  of  maintaining  the  Treaty.  ’  vnen  it  became 
apoarent  that  the  United  States  was  building  up  her 
navy  within  treaty  limits,  even  though  the  expanded 
navy  would  fall  shbrt  of  treaty  limits  by  175,000 
tons,  Japan's  navy  leaders  made  it  clear  as  early  as 
1933  that  Japan  would  demand  parity  in  1935  and  would 
leave  the  conference  if  the  demand  was  refused.^* 

F-57.  The  Treaty  of  1930  provided,  for  a 
conference  in  1935  to  frame  a  new  Treaty,  and  pursuant 
thereto  in  miiy  1935,  Great  Britain  invited  the  United 
States  and  Japan  to  a  preliminary  conference.  v:hile 
preliminary  talks  were  held  in  June  by  diplomatic 

a. '&c.  g,  T.  91;^;  Ex.  156,  T.  I322-3 
_ b.  tx.  58,  T.  91S0-2  ’  •  J 
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representatTves,  Japan's  naval  delegate  did  not  ar- 

a. 

rive  until  October  1934.  Before  the  serious  dis¬ 
cussions  began,  Japan  attempted  to  apply  pressure  on 
the  United  f.tates  and  Britain.  On  September  l8,  1934, 
HIROTA  told  Grew  that  Japan  had  decided  to  give 

notice  before  December  31  to  terminate  the  V/ashing- 

b. 

ton  Treaty.  This  vms  clear  notice  that  unless 
Japan's  demands  v/ere  met,  she  would  withdraw  from  the 
treaty  system.  At  the  conference,  Japan's  delegates 
wATSUDAIRA  and  YAUluOxO  made  it  clear  that  Japan 
would  not  continue,  the  ratio  system  and  proposed  a 

common  upper  limit  within  which  each  pover  would  be 

c. 

free  to  equip  itself  as  it  thought  fit.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  conference  ended  in  failure,  and  on  December 
29,  1934,  after  the  conference  had  recessed,  Japan 

served  notice  of  abrogation  of  the  Washington  Treaty, 

d. 

effective  December  31,  1936.  »  Although  the  matter 
tiad  been  decided  by  the  Cabinet  in  September  and 

0. 

approved  by  the  Privy  Council  on  December  19,  1934,  ^ 
the  actual  giving  of  notice  was  delayed  until  after 
the  conference  had  recessed. 


lz51- 


a.  Ix.  58,  P.  5,  Ex.  3011,  T.  26,782 

b.  Ex.  58,  T'.  9189 

c.  Ex.  58,  T.  9139-99 

d.  Lx.  58,  T.  9200 
c.  Ex.  58,  T.  9199 
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F-53*  In  accordance  vlth  the  Treaty  of 

1930,  a  naval  limitation  conference  v;es  held  begin- 

a. 

ning  in  December  1935*  At  the  Conference,  the  ntti* 
tude  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  v:as  to  confirm 


and  extend  the  principles  forming  the  basis  of  the 
v^ashington  and  London  Treaties#  They  contended  that 
the  foundation  of  naval  limitations  and  reduction 
must  be  "equality  of  security"  which  v;as  the  basic 
principle  of  the  existing  treaties,  and  that 
"equality  of  armament"  not  only  would  not  bring 
sccrulty  but  would  lead  to  Insecurity.  They  urged 
that  the  treaties  had  succeeded  in  achieving  their 

object  and  that  nothing  had  occurred  to  justify  any 

b. 

change.  However,  the  Japanese,  through  their 
d-logntes  NAGANO  and  NAGAI,  while  recognizing  the 
differences  existing  among  different  nations  ih 

vulnerability,  responsibility  and  needs,  insisted 

c* 

upon  their  proposal  of  the  common  upper  limit, 

On  January  15,  1936,  NAGaNO  stated  to  the  Conference 
that  since  it  v;as  clear  that  the  basic  principles 

H  * 

embodied  in  Japar'y  proposal  would  not  secure  general 

support,  Japan  had  concluded  that  it  could  not  con- 

d  • 

tinue  to  participate  in  the  deliberations#'  On 

^•^Eac#-58,  33-54:.-  0,  Ex#  58,. T#  9211-16 

Ex,  ■^oh,  T#  26793  d.  Ex,.  58,  T#  9217 
b,  Ex.  58,  T#  9201-10 


t 
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January  l6,  1936,  Japan  withdrew  from  the  Conference, 

e . 

leaving  only  an  observer  present  after  the  20th,. 

Vvith  this  action  Japan's  navy  had  completely  freed 
itself  from  any  limitation  and  restriction  on  its 
expansion  in  size  and  in  armament, 

F-59,  Having  thus  freed  Itself  of  such  re¬ 
strictions,  Japan  thereafter  consistently  refused  to 
put  itself  in  any  position  which  might  possibly  be 

.  V 

construed  as  a  restriction  or  limitation  on  its 

action,  V/hen  the  United  States,  France  and  Britain 

concluded  a  treaty  on  iuarch  25,  1936,  and  Japan  was 

Invited  to  Join,  Japan  refused  to  adhere  to  the 
a  •  \ 

treaty.  The  new  treaty  provided  for  a  fourteen- 
inch  gun  calibre  limitation,  subject  to  the  condition 
that  if  any  of  the  Washington  Treaty  powers  should 
fail  to  agree  to  it  before  April  1,  1937i  the  maximum 
should  be  sixteen  Inches,  Despite  the  invitation  of 

both  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Japan  in  both 

b , 

iUarch  and  June  1937  refused  to  agree.  In  February 
1933,  Japan  rejected  Identic  proposals  from  the 
United  States,  Britain  and  France  for  the  reciprocal 
exciangc  of  naval  construction  Information,  notv/ith- 


F-58.  F-59. 

e.  Lx.  1249,  T,  11,183-4  a.  Lx.  58,  T.  9226 

Lx.  3011  T,  26  819  b.  Ex.  58,  T.  9227-3^ 


I 


I 


>  0- 
t 


standing  she  v/as  informed  that  there  ^vere  persis^ene^ 
reports  that  she  Intended  to  build  above  treaty  limits 
and  that  these  powers  were  still  willing  to  discuss 
v;ith  Japan  the  auestlon  of  naval  limitation. 


F-60.  Following  the  withdrawal  irom  wie 
stem,  Japan  embarlced  on  a  program  of  pre- 
s  navy  for  war.  To  accomplish  this,  it  ex- 
.s  navy,  fortified  the  mandated  islands, 
strateeic  Plans  and  trained  the  navy  for  war 


F-61,  The  growth  of  the  Japanese  wavy  auii.iB 
the  period  of  preparation  for  war,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  army,  is  reflected  in  the  budget  figures  for  the 
navy.  The  budget  fof  the  navy  had  increased  progress¬ 
ively  from  231,000,000  yen  in  1931  to  536,000,000  yen 
for  1936,  • In  1937,  it  was  more  than  doubled  to 
1,307,000,000  yen,  from  which  time  it  increased, 
reaching  in  1940  1,872,000,000  yen.  In  1941,  it  was 
increased  to  6,352,000,000  yen.  The  details  of 
the  budgets  were  kept  secret  from  the  Diet,  the  , 
appropriating  agency.  In  193^1  1*^  discussing  the  ^ 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1937,  Admiral  TOYODA,  Soemu, 
stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  Japan  to  make  knoim 
TT-crq.  Ev.. T.  9233-9  F-6I.  a.  Ex.  359,  T.  8541 
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to  the  Diet  or  to  the  people  the  contents  of  her 
plan,  since  it  v/as  unprofitable  to  let  other  powers 

know  too  early  the  shipbuilc?.ing  policy  of  Japan's 

b. 

navy.  Japan's  naval  personnel  Increased  from 

\ 

95,000  in  1934  to  133,747  in  1937,  to  311',359  in 

c. 

1941,  Japan's  combat  vessels  increased  in  number  ' 
and  tonnage.  The  year  1937,  the  first  year  of  re¬ 
moval  of  naval  limitation,  showed  an  increase  of 

< 

l3  vessels  and  an  increase  in  tonnage  of  50,000  tons. 

( 

In  that  year,  three  heavy  cruisers  were  commissioned, 

one  aircraft  carrier  v/as  commissioned  and  the  keels 

f. 

laid  for  two  others.  Aircraft  carriers, ‘'which  the 

Japanese  Navy  regarded  as  the  primary  offensive 

g. 

naval  weapon,  increased  from  four  with  a  total  ton- 

C 

nage  of  68,000  tons  in  1936  to  ten  v/lth  a  total  ton- 

h. 

nage  of  152,970  tons  as  of  December  7,  1941,  •  Heavy 

cruisers  v/ere  increased  from  8  to  I8  from  1931.  to 

1.  '  '  ' 

1941,  By  December  7,  1941,  according  to  the 

defense's  own  figures,  the  Japanese  Navy  had  10 

battleships  of  301,000  tons,  10  aircraft  carriers  of 

152,970  tons,  18  heavy  cruisers  of  159,000  tons,  20 

light  cruisers  of  99,000  tons,  112  destroyers  of 

b.  Ex.  914A,  T.  9241-3  g.  Ex.  58,  T.  9191-2 
0.  Ex.  915,  T.*9250  h.  Ex.  1249,  T.  III84, 

d.  Ex.  916,  T.  9251  11258; 

e.  Lx.  917,  T,  9253  Ex.  3OO3A,  T,  26647 

f.  Ex.  918,  T.  9254  i.  Ex.  1249,  T.  III85 


/ 
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.  166,000  tons,  65  submarines  of  98,000  tonsj  and 
156  miscellaneous  vessels  of  490,000  tons.. 

F-62.  .lowever,  .the  defense  contend  that  all 
this  was  not  in  preparation  for  v;?.r  but  by  way  of 
self-defense  against  the  United  States,  which  was  , 
engaging  in  e  tremendous  naval  expansion  program. 

They  point  out, that  as  of  December  7,  1941,  the 
United  States  had  17  battleships  of  534,000  tons,  8 

t 

aircraft  carriers  of  163,000  tons,  I8  heavy  cruisers 
of  171,200  tons,  19  light  cruisers  of  158,000  tons, 
172  destroyers  of  240,000  tons.  111  submarines  of 

117,000  tons,  and  1192  miscellaneous  vessels  of 

a. 

1,273,469  tons.  They  also  p^lnt  out  that  the 
United  States  had  under  construction  tonnage  of 
2,432,000  tons,  while  Japan  had  only  375,000  tons 
plus  one  battleship  whose  construction  was  thereafter 
suspended.  *  Aside  from  the  most  relevant  fact  that 
there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  that  the  United 
States  had  any  intention  of  attaclcing  Japan  or  of 
threatening  to  do  so,  it  is  submitted  that  the  de¬ 
fense  have  proved  too  much  by  their  statistics  and 


have  clearly  shown  the  aggressive  nature  of  Japan's 
naval  preparations.  By  their  owTi  figures  they  have 


E^. 


f-62. 


a.  Ex.  3OO3A,  T.  26646-8 

b.  Ex.  3OO3B,  T.  26649-5 
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shov/n  tVi.-’t  as  of  December  7,  1^41,  In  total  offensive 

V 

v;eapons,  covering  aircraft  carriers,  battleships  and 
heavy  cruisers,  which  the  Japanese  have  named  as 
the  offensive  naval  weapons  in  the  order  named,  Japan 
had  a  superiority  of  10  to  8  in  aircraft  carriers, 
the  primary  offensive  weapon,  the  United  States  had 
superiority  in  battleships  of  17  to  10  and  there  was 

eouality  in  heavy  cruisers.  This,'  however,  is  based 

i 

on  the  assumption  that  total  United  States  po\>'Gr  v/as 
available  for  use  against  Japan  in  the  Pacific.  It 
is  commonly  Icnov/n  that  the  United  States  faces  on  two 
oceans  and  has  two  coasts  to  defend.  If  its  offensive 
fleet  had  been  eaually  divided  betv/een  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  Japan  would  have  had  superiority  in 
the  Pacific  in  aircraft  carriers  in  a  ratio  of  5  to 
2,  in  battleships  of  10  to  8-1/2  and  in  heavy  cruisers 
of  2  to  1.  In  fact,  it  is  well  Icnovm  to  everyone  that 
•in  December  1941,  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States 
fleet  was  in  the  Atlantic  performing  patrol  and  convoy 

duties.  At  the  time  of  Pearl  Hsrbor,  the  United  States 

c . 

had  only  3  aircraft  carriers  in  the  Pacific. 
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As  will  be  seen  later,  the  Japanese  knew 
exactly  what  part  of  the  United  States  fleet  was  in 
the  Pacific.  It  ir,  therefore,  completely  meaningless 
to  attempt  to  deduce  from  comparative  statistics  of 
the  total  fleet  offensive  pov/er  of  the  two  nations 
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that  Japan  built  up  its  navy  in  self-defense  against 

the  United  States  and  not  in  preparation  for  aggressive 

« 

war.  Likewise,  the  figures  on  vessels  under  construe- 
tion  are  misleading,  because  it  is  also  well  known  that 
the  United  States  was  then  constructing,  in  addition  to 
vessels  for  itself,  vessels  for  other  countries  then 
engaged. in  war  with  Hitlerite  Germany.  In  this  con- ^ 
nection,  it  may  be*  v/ell  to  point  out  the  obvious  fact 
that  the  United  States  did  not  start  any  armament 
race  with  Japan.  It  was  Japan  that  refused  to  consider 
the  limitation  of  naval  armaments  except  on  her-  own 
terms.  The  United  States  did  not  begin  to  build  beyond 
the  Washington  treaty  limits  until  Japan  had  repud¬ 
iated  those  limits  and  begun  to  build.  The  great 
bulk  of  American  naval  construction  came  only  after 
Europe  was  at  war  and  the  United  States  was  rendering, 
aid  to  Britain  and  the  Soviet,  and  was  itself  in  immi¬ 
nent  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  that  war.  In  fact, 
when  Japan  entered  on  her  naval' building  program,  her 
own  "Guidance  of  Public  Opinion  on  1935  London  Naval 
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Conference"  shows  that  she  did  not  expect  a  ship  con-  ' 

d. 

•struction  race. 

F-63.  Although  a  comparative  study  of  the 

f 

Japanese  and  American  fleets  in  no  way  invalidates  the  ^ 
prosecution's  contention  but  on  the  contrary  strengthens 

I  ^ 

it,  it  is  submitted  that  such  a  comparison  is  completely 

«  • 

irrelevant  a nd  immaterial*  Regardless  of  the  inference 

«  ^ 

that  might  be  drawn  from  such  comparison  if  the  evi¬ 
dence  on  Japanese  naval  expansion  existed  in  isola¬ 
tion,  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  naval  expansion 
was  not  an  isolated  phenomenon.  At  the  same  time,  the 
country  was  being  economically  prepared  for  v/ar  and 
the  army  was  being  expanded  and  trained  for  war •  It 

is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  expansion  of  the  navy 

/ 

was  not  for  the  purposes  of  aggressive  war  but  for  self- 
defense,  when  it  occurred  at  the  same  time  as  the 
army  was  expanding  and  preparing  for  aggressive  v;ar  and 
the  entire  national  economy  was  being  mobilized  for  and 
geared  to  aggressive  war,  all  pursuant  to  plans  for 

4 

Japan's  oversea  expansion.  The  naval  expansion  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  entire  picture  and  cannot  be 
separated  from  it.  That  it  was  to  be  used  for  aggres¬ 
sive  war  will  become  even  more  clear  when  we  ccnsider 
®ther  phases  of  the  evidence.  , 

(F-62.  d.  Ex.  912A,  T*.  9225.) 
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F-64,  That  the  expansion  of  Japan's  navy  was 
for  purpose  of  aggressive  war  is  well  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  she  illegally  fortified  the  mandated  islands. 
Here,  there  can  be  no  contention  that  this  was  done 
in  self-defense,  since  Japan  had  no  right  to  fortify 
them  <^ven  for  self-defense,  but  on  the  contrary,  was 
under  an  obligation  not  to  fortify  them.  Article 
22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  to  which 
Japan  was  a  party,  provided  that  there  could  not  be 
fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  on  mandates. 
The  grant  of  the  mandate  on  December  17,  1920,  t^ 

Japan  and  the  latter's  acceptance  provided  that  no  mili¬ 
tary  bases  should  be  established  or  fortifications 

b, 

erected  in  the  Territory.  By  Treaty  of  February  11, 
1922,  the  United  States  recognized  the  mandate  given 
to  Japan,  and  the  latter  agreed  that  the  United  States 
and  its  nationals  should  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
Japan's  engagements  in  the  mandate,  including  the  usual 

comity  in  visiting  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the 

c. 

Mandated  Islands. 

F-65.  Notwithstanding  its  firm  commitment 

not  to  fortify  the  islands  or  to  create  military  and 

naval  bases  there,  the  Japanese  in  preparation  for  war 

(F-64.  a.  Ex.  23,  T.  9081-3 

- b.  £x.  29,  T,  9084 

c.  Ex.  29,  T.  9084-6) 
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(b)  FORTIFICATIGii  OF  THE  MANDiiTED  ISLiiNl/S)i. 
F-64.  That  the  expansion  of  Japan's  navy  was 
for  purpose  of  aggressive  war  is  well  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  she  illegally  fortified  the  mandated  islands. 
Here,  there  can  be  no  contention  that  this  was  done 
in  self-defense,  since  Japan  hod  no  right  to  fortify 
them  ‘^ven  for  self-defense,  but  on  the  contrary,  was 
under  on  obligation  not  to  fortify  them.  Article 
22  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Notions,  to  which 
Japan  was  a  party,  provided  that  there  could  not  be  ^ 

fortifications  or  military  and  naval  bases  on  mandates. 
The  grant  of  the  mandate  on  December  17,  1920,  t^ 

Japan  and  the  latter's  acceptance  provided  that  no  mili¬ 
tary  bases  should  be  established  or  fortifications 

b, 

erected  in  the  Territory.  By  Treaty  of  February  11, 
1922,  the  United  States  recognized  the  mandate  given 
to  Japan,  and  the  latter  agreed  that  the  United  States 
and  its  nationals  should  receive  all  the  benefits  of 
Japan's  engagements  in  the  mandate,  including  the  usual 

comity  in  visiting  the  harbors  and  waters  of  the 

c. 

Mandated  Islands. 

F-65.  Notwithstanding  its  firm  commitment 
not  to  fortify  the  islands  or  to  create  military  and 
naval  bases  there,  the  Japanese  in  preparation  for  war 
(F-64.  a.  Ex.  23,  T.  9081-3 

- b.  Ex.  29,  T.  9084  - - 

c.  Ex.  29,  T.  9084-6) 
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did  ell  that  was  forbidden.  As  early  as  January  20, 
1937,  the  Privy  Council  in  a  meeting  attended  by 
hIRANUM  and  HIROTA  approved  a  decision  to  enable  Naval 
Officers  to  be  appointed  as  administrators  of  the  South 
Seas  Islands.  This  decision  stated  that  it  v/as  nec¬ 
essary  to  be  able  to  specially  appoint  naval  officers 
as  administrative  officials  in  charge  of  transporta¬ 
tion  and  communication,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
South  Seas  had  come  to  hold  on  imnortont  position  in 
Japan's  national  defense  and  because  there  were  many 
installations  concerned  with  navigation  routes,  harbors, 
roads,  aviation  and  communications  of  the  archipelagos, 
requiring  a  special  consideration  of  the  archipelagos 

with  respect  to  the  convenience  and  military  circum- 

a. 

stances  of  the  navy.  It  is  submitted  that  this  lan¬ 
guage  makes  it  clear  that  fortifications  and  bases  were 
being  established  which  made  it  necessary  to  have  naval 
supervisors. 

F-66.  The  evidence  also  shows  that  after 
1932,  and  particularly  after  1936,  military  and  naval 
works  of  all  kinds  were  constructed  on  on  extensive 
scale  at  many  suitable  strategic  points.  Gun  emplace¬ 
ments  were  made;  airstrips,  signal  and  wireless  stations 
and  searchlights  were  installed;  concrete  trenches  and 
(F-65.  a.  Ex,  909~A,  T.  9158A-E) _ 
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bomb  shelters  were  constructed;  large  underground  tanks 
were  made  for  the  storage  of  provisions,  oil  and  ammuni¬ 
tion;  and  barracks  were  c onstructed  for  the  accommoda¬ 
tion  of  naval  and  military  troops.  The  evidence  shov/s 

a .  b  I 

that  these  works  were  carried  out  on  Saipan,  Marcus, 

c .  d .  e ,  f . 

Pe-iliu,  Ponape,  Moon  in  Truk  Atoll,  Mor, 

g.  h.  i.  J.  k. 

Pisemou,  Bnbelthuap,  Uruethapel,  Koror,  Uman, 

1.  m.  n.  o.  p.  q. 

Otta,  Salat,  Tol  (Truk),  Fefan,  Dublan,  Eten, 

r.  s.  t,  u.  V.  w, 

Wotje,  Imej,  Tarawa,  Rita,  Mille,  Jaluit, 

X. 

Eniwetok  and  other  islands. 

F-67.  The  evidence  which  establishes  those 
facts  was  given  in  the  depositions  of  twenty-five  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  islands.  The  defense  contends  that  these 
depositions  should  not  be  believed  because  the  natives 

have  poor  mental  faculties  and  ore  uneducated  and  un- 

a* 

trustworthy.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  natives 
of  these  islands  have  less  innate  intelligence  and  loss 
(F-66. 

a.  Ex.  883-891  incl.;  1.  Ex.  897,  T.  9122,5. 

T.  9090-9100;  m.  Ex.  897,  T.  9122,5. 

Ex.  893,  T.  9103-4.  n.  Ex.  898,  T.  9126-7. 

b.  Ex.  891,  T.  9099-  o.  Ex.  899,  T.  9128-9. 

9100.  p.  Ex.  900,  T.  9130-1. 

c.  Ex.  892,  T.  9101;  q.  Ex.  900,  T.  9131. 

Ex.  896,  T.  9119-21. r.  Ex.  901,  T.  9132-3. 

d.  Ex.  893,  T.  9103.  s.  Ex.  902,  T.  9134.^ 

e.  Ex.  893,  T.  9105-8.  t.  Ex.  903,  T.  9135-6. 

f.  Ex.  894,  T.  9111.  u.  Ex.  904,  T.  9136-7. 

g.  Ex.  894,  T.  9111.  V.  Ex.  904,  T.  9136; 

h.  Ex.  895,  T.  9112-3.  Ex.  907,  T.  9139. 

i.  Ex.  895,  T.  9113-5.  w.  Ex.  904,  T.  9136. 

Ex.  896,  T.  9116-9.  X.  Ex.  905,  T.  9137;^ 

- k,  Ex.  897;  T,  9121-^. —  fix.  906,  -T.  9138-)  - 

(F-67.  a.  Ex.  2994,  T.  26506.) 
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rcute-^rs  cf  observation  than 

is  ovldonoo  from  the  depositions  thot  many  of  them  were 

pesitions  amons  the  dapancse.  In  so  far  as  their  rust- 
worthiness  is  ooncerned,  the  prosecution  submits 
matter  to  the  Tribunal  for  such  findings  as  it  may 
mahe  after  hearing  the  witnesses  for  the  defense. 
l.nst«orthiness  is  to  be  defined  in  terms  of  the  naivete 
and  directness  with  which  the  deponents  told  their 
story  in  comparison  with  the  evasiveness  of  the  e  cns 
witnesses,  then  the  prosecution  would  have 
that  these  deponents  are  untrustworthy.  It  s  n  ^ 

.  that  stripped  of  its  evasions  and  camou- 
ine  to  note  that, 

tvip  defense  evidence  corroborates 
floging  explanations,  th 

that  of  the  natives.  For  example,  defense  witness 
YOSHIDA  testified  that  when  the  South  Soas  Bureau 
asked  for  naval  aid  in  operating  aerial  facilities 
to  facilitate  shipwreck  rescue  work  and  to  assist 
fishermen  in  locating  fish,  the  navy,  -since  the  wor 
dealt  with  airfields  which  could  be  converted  into 
military  aids  in  the  event  of  war,  made  a  study 
decide  Whether  their  aid  could  be  construed  as  contrary 
to  treaty.  Having  concluded  that  the  Immediate  use 
purely  cultural  and  that  the  installations  could  not 
te  criticised  as  purely  military  installations,  the 
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1  navy  gave  the  necessary  aid,  beginning  as  early  os 

b  • 

1934.  There  is  no  testimony  of  whot  cultural  bene- 

% 

fits  the  uneducoted,  poorly  mentally  equipped,  and  un- 

trustv/orthy  natives  were  to  and  did  receive,  end  there 

has  been  given  no  explanation  why  the  natives  v.'ho  had 

been  fishing  in  the  teeming  wotors  of  the  Pacific  for 

untold  generations  needed  airplanes  to  help  them  locate 

fish.  The  language  employed  by  YOSHIDA  shews  .cleorly 

( 

thot  the  navy  was  v/ell  aware  thot  the  airfields  had 
potential  if  not  immediate  military  use.  This  testi¬ 
mony  is  another  excellent  example,  with  v/hich  this 
case  is  replete,  of  the  ability  of  the  Japanese  leaders 
to  even  delude  themselves.  Whenever  they  were  faced 
with  a  problem  involving  action  known  to  be  absolutely 
Illegal,  if  a  reason,  no  matter  how  specious,  could  be 
found  to  Justify  the  legality  of  the  action,  it  wos 
'  immediately  adopted  and  the  action  carried  out.  Sim- 
ilorly  YOSHIDA 's  testimony  showed  that  the  navy  devel¬ 
oped  the  harbors  and  installed  wireless  equipment,  and 
he  explained  why  there  were  all  kinds  of  militarily 
necessary  aids,  oil  tanks  and  barracks.  He  even  ad-  ' 
mitted  that  there  were  gun  emplacements  end  guns  on  the 

Islands,  but  explained  that  the  guhs  were  left  there  as 

* 

useless  after  maneuvers.  He  did  admit  that  after 


(F-67.  b.  Ex.  2990,  T.  26470.) 
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"TJovember  5,  1941,  Japan  constructed  defense  v/orks  on 

c, 

the  mondate.  The  witness  SUZUKI  testified  that  he 

never  saw  any  military  fortifications  that  might  be 

d. 

classified  as  military  installations.  It  should  be 
noted  he  did  not  testify  that  he  never  sav/  things  that 
could  be  used  as  military  installations  or  easily  con¬ 
verted  thereto, 

F-68.  The  testimony  of  the  natives  is  well 
corroborated  and  supplemented  by  documentary  evidence. 

In  February  1944,  the  American  forces  captured  the 

a . 

Japanese  blue-print  map  of  Wotje,  dated  August  10,"  1940, 

This  map  showed  a  completely  fortified  end  well  equipped 

b. 

island  os  a  fortress  and  naval  base.  Defense  witness 

J.WASAKI  testified  that  this  was  only  a  planning  mop 

c. 

and  not  an  execution  map.  The  purpose  of  this  testi¬ 
mony  was  to  shov/  that  the  island  was  not  fortified  by 
August  10,  1940.  The  exact  date  of  fortification  is 
unimportant.  In  fact,  Japan  had  no  right  under  the  man¬ 
date  to  fortify  the  islands  even  after  hostilities  had 
opened.  Moreover,  IWASAKI  testified  that  it  v/ould  take 
tln*ee  to  five  months  concentrated  work  to  construct  the 

(F-67.  c.  Ex.  2990,  T.  26473-7. 

d.  Ex.  2995,  T.  26512.) 

(F-68.  a.  Ex.  1253C,  T.  11199-11200, 

b.  Ex,  1249,  T;  11200, 

c.  Ex.  2997,  T.  26524-6.) 
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projects  shown  on  the  map.  Aerial  photographs  taken 

of  the  island  in  January  1942  also  showed  iji  to  be  c 

d. 

completely  equipped  fortress  and  naval  base.  Even  if 
the  project  were  completed  in  the  minimum  tine  stated 
by  the  defense,  it  was  begun  semev/hat  before  November  5, 
1941,  the  tine  in  v/hich  the  defense  admitted  construc¬ 
tion  v.'os  begun.  Furthermore,  Combined  Fleet  Top  Secret 
Order  No.  1  showed  that  in  the  operations  against* the 
United  States,  Britain  and  The  Netherlands,  the  mandated 
islands  v-ere  to  bo  used  in  connection  with  the  operations 
and  naval  supply  bases  were  allotted  on  Saipan,  Kwaja- 
lein,  Wotje,  Jaluit,  Tarav/a,  Truk,  Pona.pe  and  Palau, 
being  more  than  half  of  all  the  allotted  bases.  It 

also  contained  particulars  of  Initial  and  replenishment 

9* 

allowances  of  fuel,  ammunition  end  food.  By  a  process 
of  word  Juggling  and  on  explanation  of  the  limited 
definition  given  by  the  Japanese  to  the  plirase  "naval' 
base",  defense  v/itness  YOShIDA  contended  that  these 
\7ere  not  naval  bases.  The  prosecution  is  content  to 
rest  on  the  assurance  of  Admiral  Richardson,  one  of 
the  highest  officers  in  the  United  States  Kavj^,  that  the 
v/ord  "base"  is  accurately  applied,  and  that  the  mater¬ 
ials,  aantities  and  ar<jas  involved  indicate  that  the 

(F-68.  d.  Ex.  1253  A  and  B,  T.  11199-200. 

0.  Ex.  1252,  T.  11191-8.) 
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brsos  an^  tncir  equiomont  nccl  been  put  there  on  c 

f . 

largo  scalo  over  n  long  timo«  Another  captured 
document  v/ritton  in  1942  stated  that  ever  since  the 

territory  became  a  mandate  the  government  hod  ontici- 

g* 

pa  ted  "what  it  v/ould  be  today," 

F-69.  If  there  v/.crc  no  other  evidence  at  all, 
the  Secrecy  that  Japan  maintained  v/ith  respect  to 
the  islands  would  bo  sufficient  to  allow  for  an  infer¬ 
ence  that  the  islands  v/ore  being  fortified.  The  cor¬ 
respondence  of  the  N»Y«K.  line  shov/ed  that  since  March 
1933,  under  secret  instructions  from  the  South  Seas 

Government  Office  and  the  Navy  and  Foreign  Ministries, 

( 

the  line  refused  to  carry  non-Japanese  nationals.  This 
policy  was  confirmed  many  tines  end  continued  until 
1941,  False  reasons  v;ore  .given  for  refusing  to  carry 
passengers  and  strict  precautions  v/ere  taken  to  insure 
secrecy.  *  The  correspondence  between  Secretary  Hull 
and  Ambassador  Grev/  in  mid-1936  shov/ed  Grew's  unsuc¬ 
cessful  efforts  to  obtain  on  invitation  for  the  U.  S. 
destroyer  "Alden"  to  visit  the  islands,  notwithstanding 
that  it  \'os  pointed  out  that  an  invitation  would  serve 

to  remove  the  suspicion  that  Japan  was  illegally  forti- 

b. 

fying  the  islands,  '•  • 

(F-68.  f.  Ex.  1249,  T.  11197.  (F-69.  a.  Ex.  908,  T.9142- 
g.  EX.  809,  P.  31.)  b.  EX.  58,  T.  fill: 

9158.) 
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(c)  £T*.iiTii:GIC  T/>vTiC,>L  ?Ln^^illLG  AM; 
rjitEpnfu.JIOi .. _F0^'.  J/ah. 

F-70.  The  evic’.ence  considered  in  connection 
with  the  orepareticn  of  the  army  for  v^ar  also  serves 

to  establish  the  existence  of  neval  strategic  plans 

# 

and  need  not  be  specially  considered  here,  V/ith  re¬ 
spect  tc  the  operetionrl  olen  finally  used  against 
Pearl  harbor,  the  plan,  according  to  iiAGAlO,  v/as  con¬ 
ceived  by  YALiKiiOTO  early  in  January  1S41,  and  v;cs  v/erked 

a . 

out  by  operation  officers  beginning  in  September  1941. 
Lefense  witness  I-ilYO  t^ostified  that  around  May  1941, 
the  Combined  Fleet  subrnitted  to  the  General  Staff  a 

r 

plan  of  operations  based  cn  the  assumption  that  the 
United  States  fleet  v/ould  be  at  Kov'eii  and  Japan  could 
•  deal  on  initial  blov/  t'lrough  air  raids  by  carrier-borne 
planes.  In  September,  he  enc  his  colleagues  received 
orders  from  their  superiors  tt  begin  preparing  to  for¬ 
mulate  plans  of  operctiens  against  the  United  States, 

b. 

Britain  and  Holland,  Luring  August  1941,  a  large 

number  cf  \rcr  games  \/cs  hold,  end  between  September  2 

and  September  13,  1941,  the  final  war  games  v'ere  held 

in  Tokyo.  These  games  had  two  problems;  the  v/orking 

out  of  a  neval  air  strike  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the 

(F-70.  a.  Ex.  1249,  T.  11229-30. 

b.  Ex.  3007,  t;  26710-14.) 
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estoblishnent  of  o  schedule  of  oporetions  for  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Malaya,  Bui-ma,  Motherlands  lia'st  Indies,  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Solomons  and  Central  Pacific  Islands,  includ¬ 
ing  liav/aii.  By  Ilcvenber  1,  1941,  the  final  text  of 
Ccnbined  Fleet  Secret  Operation  Order  No.  1  with'  plans 

ar/'  schedules  for  the  attacks  on  British,  American  and 

c. 

Lutch  'jossessions  iiad  boon  acreed  on  and  printed#  Oj 
coui’se,  the  fact  that  the  final  operation  plan  v/as  not 
worked  out  until  Ucvember  1  does  not  mean  that  the  * 
plan  v/as  not  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy.  It  v;as 
prepared  in  sufficient  time  to  be  available  when  it 
v/as  actually  needed.  On  November  5,  1941,  the  order 
VLB  Issued  putting  the  plan  into  effect,  and  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7,  1941,  Y-Day  -  the  day  the  plan  v/as  to  become 

d. 

effective  -  \/as  fixed  for  December  8,  1941. 


(F-70.  c.  Ex.  809,  T.  9255-6. 
d.  T.  .1232-4,) 
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F-71^  Other  srecifil  ’problems  v/ere  also  worked 
out  For  severe!  months  previous  to  Peerl  Hrrbor, 
preperctions  were  secretly  made  for  the  midget  sub- 
mrrlne  raid  on  Feerl  Harbor  and  the  men  carried  out 

difficult,  secret  training- so  that  there  would  be  no 

a . 

error.  Aerial  torpedoes  were  perfected,  and  in 
October,  studies  were  continued  on  the  use  of  torpedoes 
in  an  even  more  shallow  water  ep’^roach  than  had  ore- 

i 

viously  been  studied,  in  order  to  ensure  success  of 

V)  • 

the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

F-72.  The  Japanese  navy  also  carried  out  an 
extended  prorrcm  of  espionare  end  reconnaissance  in 
preparation  for  war.  In  January  1941,  aerial  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Kota  Pahru  were  made,  and  additional  hydro- 

d  • 

rraphic  mapping  was  co.npleted  in  July  1941.  Between 
1931  and  1941,  the  Japanese  navy  was  enraged  in  sur¬ 
veillance,  reconnaissance  and  espionage  with  respect 
to  the  United  States  Navy.  The  Naval  Court  of  In¬ 
quiry  on  Pearl  Harbor  found  that  Japan's  espionage  , 
system  used  civilian,,  consular  anddiplomatic  officials 
end  v/ps  constantly  informed  of  United  States  naval 
build in*  and  of  the  location  and  movement  of  her  vessels 

(F-71.  a.  Ex.  809,  T.  9259-60. 

b.  Ex.  3007,  T.  26721-2.) 

(r-72«  a.  Ex.  809,  T.  9257. 

b.  rx.  1249,  T.  11203.) 
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The  Nrvy  rnd  Forei'-n  Of fi^e~conducted  extensive  es- 
plonnge  nt  Honolulu  through  the  Consul-General  and 
his  200  eeents^  rs  evidenced  by  the  messepes  between 

the  Consul-General  and  the  Foreign  Office  rnd  the 

c. 

Nrvy, 

F-73.  Jeran's  entire  naval  prorram  from  the 
berinninp  of  its  efforts  to  free  itself  from  the  re¬ 
strictions  of  the  treaty  system  to  the  finfl  develop¬ 
ment  of  c  powerful  ntvy  wcs  desirned  orincipclly  for 
use  in  war  apainst  the  I  nited  States.  The  immediate 
result  wr.s»  as  stated  by  /dmirel  Richardson,  that 
Japan  was  able  to  assemble  and  send  to  attack  Pearl 
Hfrbor  one  of  the  most  oowerful  task  forces  ever 

assembled  up  to  thrt  time  with  overwhelminr . carrier 

a . 

airforce  sucremccy. 


3.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  PRFPARATICN  OF  THT  N/-.TI0N 


FOR  v:ar. 


F-74.  To  enable  the  pro-^rams  for  economic 

and  military  and  naval  preparation  to  be  satisfactorily 

and  adequately  carried  out  and  to  be  effectively  used 

in  accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  conspirators,  it  was 

necessary  to  prepare  the  Japanese  people  csycholopicrl- 

ly  for  var,  so  that  they  might  feel  it  to  be  necessary 

and  even  come  to  desire  it.  This  mission  Wc s 

(F-72.  c.  Ex.  1254-1264,  T.  11204-25/) 

(F-73.  c.  Ix.  1249,  T,  11186,)  _ _ 


-6—'  '-J* 
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eccotnplished  through  instruction  in  the  schools,  through 
use  and  control  of  ell  knovm  raedie  of  oropagcnda,  end 
through  the  mobilizFtion  of  the  people  into  0  single 
organize tion  for  purposes  of  propagende  and  control. 

If  the  Court  olease,  Mr.  Lopez  will  continue 

from  here, 

THE  PRESIDENT:  Mr.  Lopez. 

MR.  LOPEZ:  c.  MILITARIZATION  OF  EDUCATION. 

T-75 ,  The  millterization  of  ecucrtion  wcs  a 
relatively  easy  mrtter  for  the  conspirators,  since 
the  military  already  had  a  stron'-ly  entrenched  posi¬ 
tion  in-the  school  system  of  Japan.  As  early  as  I886, 
military  training  and  lectures  had  been  formally  in¬ 
stituted  in  the  elementary,  secondary  and  normal  schools. 
In  1925,  it  was  provided  that  officers  of  active  status 
were  to  be  stationed  at  all  normal,  middle  fnd  indus¬ 
trial  schools  end  colleges  and  at  private  schools,  if. 
requested,  to  give  military  training  to  all  male  .  *  • 

students.^'  From  that  tine,  lillitrry  training  had  been 
compulsory  for  students  of  middle,  normal  and  high 
schools.^*  From  1927  on,  military  training  was  taught 
on  the  volunteer  basis  by  army  officers  in  the  univer¬ 
sities.^*  Having  been  introduced  into  the  school  system! 


(F-75.  a.  T.  881-2. 

b.  rx.  132,  T.  1007. 

c.  T.  883. 

- d-* — Exi  130^  »  96 1.-)- 
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as  instructors  in  railitriry  science, 


ce>.  c?me  to  nlfy  r  Irrger  and  Ir.rper  role.  According 
to  Dr.  TAI'IKAV/A,  presently  Dean  of  the  Kyoto  University 
Law  School,  the  influence  of  these  officers  became  more 
dominant  gradually  and  they  had  more  to  say  about  the 
operation  of  the  University.  After  the  Mcnchurian  and 
China  Incidents  they  gained  more  influence  with  the 
result  that  the  university  eventually  came  under  their 
control.  Although  the  Ordinance  authorizing  their 
appointment  specifically  stated  that  these  off'icers 
were  to  obey  and  be  under  the  orders  of  the  heads  of 

f  ^ 

the  schools,  accordin''  to  MAEDA,  who  as  Minister  of 
Education  in  1945  had  a  survey  made  of  the  Japanese 
schools,  these  army  officers  had  taken  over  the  school 
system  even  before  the  China  Incident,  and  following 
that  event,  their  control  became  so  absolute  that  they 
Instructed  the  heads  of  schools  on  how  the  courses  ^  nd 
the  administration  of  the  school  should  be  conducted. 
They  impressed  the  reculrr  school  authorities  that  the 
Dower  of  the  army  was  behind  them  and  dictated  to  the 
school  director  who  had  to  obey  them.  The  only  ^ 
defense  to  this  is  the  statement  of  YOSHIDA  that  the 
officers  were  not  authorized  to  do  this  and  that  he  did 

(F-75.  e.  Lx.  131,  T.  990-1. 

f.  :x.  132,  T.  1007-8. 

g.  Ex.  140,  T.  1037-8.) 
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not  believe  thrt  they  coulc  hfve  done  it.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  in  no  wry  rttemoted  to  sfy  thr.t  they  hrd  not 

done  it. 

F-76.  The  officers  in  the  schools  were  under 
the  VVrr  Ministry.  A  section  in  chr.rre  of  military  , 
trrininf*  in  schools  was  established  in  the  War  Ministry , 


end  major  generals  of  divisions  were  placed  in  charge 

£ 

of  school  troininp.  Frop.  September  1926,  there  was 

b . 

a  system  of  inspection  and  renorting.  The  ^'sr 


Ministry  held  itself  resoonsible  for  inspection  and 
authorization  of  trainin'*.  On  matters  of  con.nion 
interest  to  both  the  tducation  end  V/ar  Ministers,  the 


former  issued  proper  orders  after  cominf*  to  agreement 

c  •  * 

wi^-h  the  latter.  *  However,  the  control  exercised  by 


the  trmy  over  the  schools  through  the  presence  of  the 
officers  and  throu-h  the  \Vj  r  Minister  was  insufficient 
for  army  ourposes,  and  the  «rmy,  following  the  Chins 
Incident,  decided  to  take  over  the  schools.  To  rccorapl 
this,  in  May  1938,  ARAKI,  a  former  general  and  V/ar 
Minister,  whom  the  evidence  ht s  shown  to  be  one  of  the 


lerdin-  chauvinistic  rabble-rousers  in  Japan,  became 

d. 

J. ducation  Minister. 


(F-75.  h.  T.  18481-2.) 

(F-76.  a..  Ex.  2377,  T.  18454. 

b.  lx.  132,  T.  10C7-9. 

c.  lx.  2377,  T.  18454-5. 

d.  Ex.  103,  T.  688-9.) 


I 


ish 
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F-77.  The  militF.ry  trcininp  piven  wcs  not 
limited  to  close-order  drill  r.nd  gymnrstics,  but 

2 

included  conditioning  marches,  mcneuvors  over  oben 
3 

terrcln,  noin<;nclf ture  end  hcndlln-  of  v/eroons  uo  to 
A  .  .  f.  ■ 

the  llrht  mcchine  gun,  end  inilitrry  lectures.  Colonel 

5  • 

Nurent,  who  trurht  in  Jcprnese  schools  from  Merch  1938 

6 

,  to  Mrrch  1941,  testified  thrt  during  thrt  period  there 
-  were  perceptible  Increrses  in  the  emount  of  time  de- 
g  voted  to  conditioning  rarrehes  end  mcneuvers  which  in- 

10  eluded  mrneuvers  in  open  terrcln,  street  fighting, 

b. 

11  bfyonet  drill  end  the  firlnr  of  werpons,  /ccording  • 

12  to  defense  witness  YOSHIDA,  rfter  1936  individurl 

13  students  in  hl^'h  schools  end  universities  could  receive 

# 

•4  treinin^*  over  end  rbove  the  compulsory  trrlninp  in 

IS 

heftvy  wcobons,  tenks  rnd  rvirtion.  In  eddition,  the 

mllitrry  officers  geve  lectures  to  the  students  in  which 

17  * 

they  tru-ht  thrt  the  Jrnrnese  were  superior,  thrt  wrr 

18 

v/rs  productive,  thrt  it  wrs  jenen's  destiny  to  rule  the 

19 

Frr  Tfst  rnd  then  the  world,  rnd  thrt  the  nrtion's 

20  d . 
proeress  required  the  students  to  be  nroorred  for  v/rr. 

21 

The  compulsory  system  v/rs  extended  to  the  univrrsitics . 

22 

Even  v/h'ile  the  system  h^d  been  on  t  volunteer  br.sls, 

23 

H.  (F-77.  r.  T.  823. 

b.  T.  326. 

„  c.  Lx.  2377,  T.  18456. 

d.  Ix.  130,  T.  943.) 
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students  were,  in  feet,  compelled  to  rttend  by  rid- 

iculr,  *  by  inducements  by  wry  of  reduction  of  the 

term  of  service  in  the  rrmy,  end  by  hrvinf*  the  right 

to  enter  officers'  treining  school  conditioned  on 

h'.vinp  trken  the  militr.ry  courses  in  the  university. 

In  Sentember  1939,  military  drill  v/ith  rifle  prcctice 

/  •  h. 

wr.s  mrde ■  compulsory  ii\  the  universities.  In  Sentember 

1941,  there  wrs  introduce-d  r  new  curriculum  for  militrry 

i. 

treininp. 

F-78..  According  to  defense  witness  YOSHIDA, 

prior  to  1941  militcry  drill  —  senrreted  from  gym- 

nJ  sties  in  <1939  --  in  middle  schools  took  two  to  three 

hours  nlone,  f.nd  in  colleges  end  high  schools  one  end 

onc-hr If  hours,  end  in  addition,  there  were  four  to  six 

deys  cnnuelly  of  field  treininp.  In  1941,  this  wes 

emended  so  thrt  middle  schools  were  tcupht  70  to  100 

hours  0  ye-r  with  four  or  five  deys  field  treining 
depending  on  grrde;  high  school  end  colleges  60  to  70 

hours  end  seven  deys  in  the  field;  end  universities 

r . 

60  hours  end  seven  deys  in  the  field.  It  should  be 
noted  thet.  the  ‘^t'tir.tlcs  for  the  yerrs  prior  to  1941 
are  for  raiiitcry  drill  only  rnd  thrt  the  str.tistics 
for  the  period  efter  1941  show  thet,  exclusive  of  field 

(F-77.  c.  T.  999-1000.  (F-78,  q.  2377, 

f.  r.x.  130,  T.  942.  T.  18455-6.) 

g.  Ex.  2378,  T.  18540. 

h.  T.  889;Ex.  2377,  T. 18462-3- 

i.  T.  890 ;Fx.  2377,  T.  18456.) 
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workj  there  wrs~3evote^  to  ^ irect  inllltrry  treininp 
oeriod  equivrlent  to  or  in  some  erses  in  excess  of 
thft  devoted  to  the  usucl  rcrderaic  course.  V’hile  the 
defense  contends  thrt  this  wrs  not  on  excessive  period 
■of  time  to  devote  to  this  subject,  it  must  be  remembered 
thrt  direct 'militrry  treinine  wrs  only  one  pert  of  the 
tecchin?  of  students  in  preorretion  for  wer.  In  fret 
■  it  vies  r  relctively  smell  prrt.  Much  more  time  wes 
spent  in  railitorizinc  the  minds’  of  the  students  through 
methods  of  instruction  rnd  torching  mrtcriels  used  for 
the  principel  siccdemic  subjects  which  lend  themselves 
rerdily  to  such  instruction,  such  rs  history,  civics, 
georrephy  and  othice. 

F-79.  Even  before  the  Mrnchurir^n  Incident, 
students  hrd  been  trught  thrt  Mcnchurir  was  the  life¬ 
line  of  Jrpon  end  thet  control  of  Mrnchuric  wes  neces- 
srry  to  c.str.blish  r  strblc  economic  order.  After  1936, 

textbooks  —  devoted  to  Jenrn's  wrrs  end  brttlcs  — 

•  c . 

were  used  to  inculcrtc  '’'rtriotism.  In  1937,  when 

KIDO  v/rs  Eduertion  Minister,  the  Educr  tionr.1  Council 

WPS  cstrblished  to  renovrte  the  educrtionrl  system  of 

Jppen.  VThile  chrn'*es  in  subjects  did  not  come  until 

1940  end  in  textbooks  until  1941,  the  effects  of  the 

deliberr.tions  of  the  Council,  recording  to  the  v/itness 

(F-79.  r-  Ex.  143,  T.  1102-3.) 
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KAI no ,  T/rrs  felt  from  1937  onT"  for  cduO^tton  ^.s  brscd 
on  the  idco  of  promotln?^  the  pr.trlotic  feclinp  of  the 

netlon.  In  this  terchin-,  the  supremccy  of  Japrn  was 
stressed  end  the  studehts  were  taught  that  Jnoen  was  • 
strong  end  must  show  her  special  characteristics  to  the 

world*  According  to  IKESHIMAj  after  the  Chine  Inci” 

dent,  students  were  indoctrinated  with  militaristic 

thou'-hts  under  the  supervision  of  the  military.  In 

June  1938,  thO  Education  Ministry  under  ARAKI  issued 

instructions  that  the  students  must  be  made  to  realize 

^  d , 

how  greet  and  important  their  duties  were  to,  the  State. 

F-80.  This  mission  was  well  executed.  Colonel 
Kucent,  basine  his  statements  on  his  own  experience 
as  a  teacher  in  Japan  from  1938  to  1941  and  the  com¬ 
prehensive  study  of  the  Japanese  educational  system 
made  by  the  Civil  Information  and  Education  Section  of 
SCAP  under  his  direction,  testified  that  the  teachings 

in  the  Japanese  schools  inculcate!  ultra-nationalism, 
aggressive  militarism,  blind  devotion  to  authority, 
belief  in  Japan's  cmblt.lon  to  be  dominant  in  Asia, 
t  belief  in  Japan- s  superiority  and  divine  mission,  and 

belief  in  the  necessity  of  military  aggression  if  neces- 

r . 


sr 

'ry 

to  accomplish 

(F- 

■79. 

b. 

T. 

892-7. 

c . 

Ex. 

d. 

Ex. 

138, 

(F- 

-80. 

c . 

T. 

830-6. 

' 


Jcpnnese  education  in  tnis  pcrioa  rs  uevuxu  ux 
thought  rnd  libercl  idens,  devoted  to  justifyinp  cg- 
gressive  war  in  Mcnchurie  fnd  Chinr.  r.nd  to  terching 
th?.t  war  wrs  glorious  end  productive,  thet  Jepen's 

4 

future  erectness  wes  dependent  on  it,  end  that  Jman 
should  have  contempt  for  other  races  end  hatred  for 
potential  enemies.  From  errly  194-1,  the  students  v/erc 
teueht  that  the  failure  of  the  Japanese  army  to  conquet 
Chinr  v/rs  because  the  United  States  and  Britain  had 
aided  Chine,  and  that  the  greet  enemy  of  Japan  was  not 
Chino  but  those  countries.  The  new  textbooks  intro¬ 
duced  taught  Japan’s  superiority,  so  confusing  fact  v/itl 
mystery  and  legend  and  contr ining  so  much  admiration 
end  homceo  to  military  officers  and  the  idea  of  absolutf 
subjection  of  the  individual  in  favor  of  the  state  that 
they  were  dstroyed  at  the-  order  of  the  witness  MAIDA  in 
1945.^'  An  excellent  example  of  the  materials  taught 
is  to  be  found  in  the  book  "Way  of  the  Subject,"  put  oui 
'vy  t/ic  Education  Ministry  in  March  1941  to  be  read  by 
teachors,  students  and  the  people  ft  large,  which  set 
forth  all  prop;ccnda  statements  with  respect  to  Japan’s 

f . 

activities. 

/-p-an.  h.  T-  q02-^.  c.  rx.  140.  T .  1037 »  .  .  _ 
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F-81.  Any  opposition  to  the  orograi^  of  the 
militarization  of  the  schools  was  ruthlessly  crushed. 
According  to  OUCHI,  failure  to  cooperate  fully  brought 
dismissal  or  imprisonment,  and  all  expressions  in  favor 
of  peace  or  in  opposition  to  preparations  for  aggressive 
warfare  were  rigidly  suppressed  in  both  students  and 
teachers.  In  1937,  Professor  YANIHARA,  after  KIDO  had 
demanded  his  dismissal  because  he  had  written  an  article 

I  . 

on  peace,  was  compelled  to  resign  from  fokyo  Imperial. 

In  1937,  OUCHI,  seven  other  professors  and  certain 
assistant  professors  were  dismissed  as  sympathetic  to 
peace,  and  all  were  arrested.  Despite  the  fact  that 

OUCHI  was  acquitted  in* 1^40,  he  was  not  reinstated 

a . 

until  October  1945. 

F-82,  To  reach  those  outside  the  school 
system,  military  instruction  was  introcuced  into  the 
Young  Men's  Training  Institutes  6r  Youth  Schools  which 

had  been  set  up  for  young  men  of  the  laboring  classes 

a . 

who  were  unable  to  go  to  other  schools.  In  August 

1935,  the  'Har  Minister  was  authorized  to  send  active 

officers  to  inspect  military  drill  courses  and  courses 

^corresponding  thereto  in  schools.  *  The'  regulation  of 

(F-81.  a.  Ex.  130,  T.  944-6. 

•F-82.  a.  T.  18473.^  , 

b.  Ex.  134,  T.  1018.)  _ 
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the  school  provided  that  In  the  training  given  In  thesa 

schools  there  was  to  be  not  less  than  100  hours  for 

\ 

morals  and  civics,  100  for  military  training,  200  for 

c. 

the  ordinary  course  and  100  for  the  vocational  courses. 
In  1937  all  young  workers  were  compelled  to  attend  these 

Youth  Schools  and  effective  measures  were  taken  In  1939 

d. 

to  enforce  attendance. 

♦ 

b.  Control  and  tisseminatlon  of  Propaganda. 
F-83.  The  conspirators  were  fully  aware  of 
the  value  of  propaganda  to  their  cause  and  utilized  and 
controlled  the  use  of  all  media  of  expression  and  per-  | 
suasion.  The  technique  had  been  tried  earlier. 

Beginning  in  1930,  the  militarists  gave  out  propaganda 
to  the  newspapers  to  establish  the  idea  that  Manchuria 
was  Japan's  lifeline  and  that  a  stronger  policy  was 

t 

needed.  Upon  instructions  from  the  military,  all  edi¬ 
torial  writers,  ultra-nationalist  speakers  and  writers 
united  to  establish  public  opinion  for  more  aggressive 
action  in  Manchuria.  From  a  policy  of  encouraging 
those  in  favor  of  the  move,  in  1931  'the  program  was 
changeo  to  one  of  suppressing  the  opponents.  Following 
the  incident,  the  government  and  army  sought  to  justify 
the  incident  and  offset  criticism.  The  V/ar  Ministry 

(F-82.  c.  Ex.  133,  T.  1017. 
d.  T.  18473-4.) 
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-  a. 

bGgan  to  censor  tiie  no'./spapors . 

F-84,  ''/oil  a'varo  of  tho  value  of  propaganda 
for  carrying  out  their  conspiracy,  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  conspirators  in  preparing  the  nation  for 
war  ’vas  to  acopt  ano  out  into  effect  a  propaganda 
plan.  As  early  as  May  1936,  the  War  !?inistry  had  adoptee 
a  secret  plan,  entitled  "Oucline  of  Program  Concerning  » 
Intelligence  and  Propaganda  Activities."  Tho  plan 
described  activities  essential  for  general  mobilization 

I 

before  the  outbreak  and  at  tho  initial  phase  of  tho 
war.  It  provided  that  each  ministry  should  establish 
local  intelligence  and  propaganda  organs  in  every 
prefecture  which  would  bo  admirably  adapted  to 
espionage  on  the  people  as  v/oll  as  to  propaganda.  This 
•foulG  be  bolstered  by  organizing  into  a  oowerful 
organization  all  political,  social,  cultural,  religious, 
labor,  youth  and  business  organizations  which  could 
conveniently  suporess  opposition  to  government  propa¬ 
ganda.  So  that  tho  government  could- rear  and  guide 
them,  press,  radio,  cinema,  publications,  dramaj 
musical  and  art  societies  wore  to  be  organized.  ■  All 
types  of  media  were  to  be  used  for  propaganda.  Including 
organizations ,  schools ,  research  institutes,  press, 
communications,  books,  magazines  and  related  materials, 

■  (F-83.  a.  v.v.  140,  T.  1029-^1.) - - — 1 
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tha  theater^  music,  pictures  and  other  fine  arts, 
Gxhibits  and  lectures »  As  a  guiding  policy,  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  v/ere  to  have  close  connection  'vith'  and 
to  supervise  internationally-connected  org'^nizations 
and  foreigners  and  were  to  bribe  and  v;atch  them. 
Christian  and  other  foreign  religious  bodies  were  to 
be  used  for  propaganda  purposes,  and  oppression  was 
to  be  suitably  applied.  In  neutral  countries,  the 
Japanese  wore  to  become  intimate  with  important  persons 
and  organizations  and  buy  them  off.  These  were  to 
include  educational  loaders,  nav7spaper  and  cinema  com¬ 
panies  and  artists.  It  also  provided  for  an  intelli- 
a. 

gonae  bureau. 

F-85.  Tne  plan  v/as  imraod lately  put  into 
effect.  Accoroing  to  the  witness  ITO,  who  headed  it, 
tho  Bureau  of  Information  was  established  in  1936  so 

that  propaganda  might  properly  be  disseminated  from  a 

a . 

central  organ.  In  1940,  the  bureau  was  succeeded  by 
the  Board  of  Information,  a  separate  government  office 
having  full  power  to  disseminate  propaganda  for  all 
ministries,  but  which  was  partly  reserved  to  the  '7ar 

b. 

and  Navy  Ministers  for  peculiarly  military  propaganda. 

In  January  1941,  all  publishers,  book  distributors  and 

(F-84.  a.  Ex.  151,  T.  1245-6. 

F-85.  a.  Ex.  142,  T.  1080. 

_ b.  Ex.  142.  T.  1080.) _ 
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no’vspapars  were  organized  into  their  rospoctivo  loaguos 
and  associations,  and,  according  to  ITO,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  for  their  loaders  to  .counsol  with  the  president 
-of  the  Board  of  Information  before  electing  officials 
ano  to  receive  his  approval  and  suggestions.  The  Board 
cleared  all  propaganda  and  disseminatoo  it.  Tne  pro¬ 
paganda  followed  the  government  lino,  Justified  Japan's 
position  and  fostered  animosity  towarc  potential  enemie:  . 
To  keep  advised,  the  president  had  the  right  to  sit  in 
at  all  oabinet  meetings. In  adoition  to  the  bohrd, 
the  War  Ministry  issued  olrectly  inflammatory  propagandr 
to  prepare  the  people  for  war  against  the  United  States 
and  Britain.^’  The  basic  propaganda  issued  by  the  board 

was  that  Japan  intended  to  construct  a  new  order  in 

e. 

E-'st  Asia, 
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F-86.  Motion  pictures  wore  also' used  as  a 

ledium  of  propaganda  and  were  made  on  order  of  the 

far  and  Navy  Ministers  and  the  Bureau  of  Information. 

lumorous  propagonda  films  were  made,  according  to  NMAI 

,  procuoor,  to  justify  Japan's  position  and  to  preparo 

bho  people  for  further  military  aggression.  Pictures 

Llko  "The  Holy  'gar,"  depicting  Japan's  holy  duty  to 

rescue  China  from  poverty  and  disorder ,  were  made  and 

(F-85.  'C.  iSx.  142,  T.  1080-2. 
d.  Ex.  142,  T.  1082. 

_ _ _ T.  - —  -  -  — - 
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IssuGQ.  Others  glorlfleo  military  life,  Emperor  worship, 

tno  suDoriority  of  Jaoan  and  hor  divine  mission  to  rule 

a. 

tho  Far  East  and  ultimately  tho  world.  Another 
picture  issued  for  propaganda  purposes  and  shown  in 
most  of  the  schools  of  Japan  was  entitled  "The  Critical 
Period  of  Japan,"  which  was  made  uncer  the  supervision 

of  tho  War  Ministry.  It  illustrated  a  speech  made  by 

b. 

War  Minister  ARAKI.  The  speech  stated  that  Jao-in  was 
established  by  God's  will  as  a  divine  country,  that  tae 
Manchurian  Incident  was  a  revelation  from  heaven,  and 
that  Japan  was  to  continue  eternally  and  to  develop 
endlessly  in  space,  and  accompanying  the  speech  is  a 
Dicture,  seen  by  the  Tribunal,  which  emphnsizeo  the 
weak  spots  which  the  military  saw  in  Japanese  life  and 

includ(5d  shots  of  American  warships  and  portrayed  Japan' 

c. 

crisis  in  the  Pacific. 

F-87.  Even  picture  cards  or  Kamishibai,  which 
traoitionally  wore  useo  mostly  for  the  entertainment 
of  children,  were  utilizao  to  spreao  inflamnatory 
ideas.  According  to  SAKI,  following  the  China  Incident, 
tho  illustrated  stories  became  more  ultranationalistic, 
and  sets  were  manufactured  on  orders  from  the  government 
In  July  1941,  on  order  from  tho  IRAA,  he  made  a  S3t 

(F-86.  a.  Ex.  147,  T.  1159-60. 

b.  Ex.  143.  T.  1175-6;  1215. 

c.  Exs.  14S,  149,  T.  1212,  T.  3155-89.) _ 
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ontitloQ  "Japan  Is  Now  Fighting,"  which  praacnod  that 
China  was  not  tha  raal  onomy  and  that  Japan »  Garmany 
and  Italy  would  fight  tho  United  States  and  Britain, 
F-30.  Radio  propaganda  was  carried  out  by 
the  Jaoan  Broadcasting  Company,  which  was  controlled 
by  the  Com.ounlcations  Ministry.  The  government  policy 
was  to  have  officials  make  policy  broadcasts.  Tnis 
device  was  used  mostly  by  the  V/ar  iiinlstry,  which 
continuously  tried  to  explain  and  justify  Japan's  posi¬ 
tion  in  China.  This  outlet  was  particularly  effective, 
since  the  people  could  not  own  shortwave  sets  and  there 
was  only  one  broadcasting  company.  From  1940  on, 
thj  Board’  of  Information  controlled  the  release  of 
information  and  its  method  of  treatment  in  broadcasts. 

F-89.  Even  old  established  social  relation¬ 
ships  were  exploited  to  further  tho  propaganda  campaign, 

?tnd  advantage  was  taken  of  the  traditional  family  and 

✓ 

neighborhood  ties  of  tho  people.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1940,  the  neighborhood  group  movement  was  revived, 
according  to  KOIZWT,  a  former  chief  of  police,  to 

advise  the  people  of  government  policy  and  to  make  them 

a. 

war  conscious. 

(F-87.  a.  Ex.  144,  T.  1117-8;  Ex.  145. 

F-88.  a.  Ex.  143,  T.  1104-5. 

F-89.  a.  Ex.  152,  T.  1265.) 
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While  carr/ing  on  a  propaganda  com- 
paign  for  the  dissemination  of  information  deemed 
noojssary  to  prepare  the  people  for  war,  at  the  same 
time  the  Japanese  Government  maintained  heavy  censor¬ 
ship  to  prevent  the  spread  of  conflicting  information. 
The  witness  OGATA,  formerly  with  the  Asahi  and  President 
of  the  Information  Board  under  KOISO,  testified  that 
while  freedom  of  the  press  was  always  limited  in 
Japan,  censorship  became  particularly  noticeable 
immediately  preceding  the  Manchurian  Incident,  when' 
newspapers  were  required  to  submit  copy  to  the  Home 
Ministry  for  censoring.  After  the  incident,  only 
materials  on  military  matters  approved  by  the  Police 
Bureau  of  the  Home  Ministry  could  bo  printed .  In 
1939 j  censorship  became  so  strict  that  the  Asahi  set 
up  a  censorship  section  to  handle  the  numerous  Homo 
Ministry  bans.  Prior  to  Decomb<‘r  1941,  instructions 

were  often  received  from  the  theaters  of  war  on  how 

a  • 

to  treat  specific  military  information.  SUZUKI, 
another  newspaper  man,  testified  that  after  1935  the 
newspapers  were  completely  under  government  control 
and  Aomlnation  and  were  permitted  to  print  only 
pol'tical  items  which  were  Issued.  Besides  using 
the  censorship  laws,  the  Homo  Ministry  would  issue 
_ F-90«  a.  F.y.  146,  T.  11  53«5^ - - - - - 
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bans  on  nows  items  that  the  officials  virnted  with¬ 
held  from  the  public  and  would  instruct  how  news 
items  should  be  treated.  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
army,  navy  and  Foreign  Office  to  issue  instructions  as 

to  what  materials  should  be  published  and  the  manner 

b. 

of  publication.  In  January,  19^1,  r.n  order  pro¬ 
hibiting  the  publication  of  government  secrets  on 
general  mobilization,  military  secrets  and  military 
resources  secrets  in  newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
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tions  was  issued  and  the  Premier  was  given  authority 
to  restrict  or  prohibit  publication  of  nows  v/hich 
might  hinder  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  financial 

affairs  and  national  bolicy.  Violations  were  to  be 

c. 

punished  by  prohibiting  sale  and  seizure. 

F-91.  In  1939,  the  Motion  Picture  Censor¬ 
ship  Law  was  enacted  which  provided  a  system  of 
licensing  for  producing  and  distributing  pictures  and 
that  a  competent  minister  should  recommend  pictures 

which  would  contribute  to  advancing  national  culture 

a. 

and  authorize  production  and  distribution.  .  NAKAI 

testified  that  after  the  China  hostilities  it  was 

impossible  to  obtain  Japanese  production  \^hich  were 

not  ultra-nationalistic  or  militaristic,  and  after 

F-90.  b.  Lx.  150,  T.  1219-20,  c.  Ex.  154,  T.  1315-6. 
F-91.  a.  Ex.  155,  T.  1316.  _ _ 
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1940,  Amurican  films  were  rostrictod.  In  1940,  * 

tho  Minlstiy  of  Education  ruled  that  only  pictures 

« 

approved  by  it  could  bo  sb'^wn  in  Japan,  and  of  tho 
306  decumentary  films  it  approved,  110  were  devoted  to 

such  topics  as  national  defense  and  military  sub- 

c, 

Jects,  Permission  to  produce  pictures  had  to  bo 

» 

obtained  from  tho  Home  Ministry,  ^and  the  police 

could  prohibit  pictures  contrary  to  government 

d. 

policy. 

0 

F-92.  Censorship  often  involved  more  than 
mere  banning  or  refusal  of  permission  to  sell. 

According  to  MAEDA,  after  September  1931  any  writer 
or  newspaper  printing  anything  deemed  unsatisfactory 
by  the  War  Ministry  would  be  advised  of  military  dis¬ 
favor.  At  first,  this  was  done  tactfully  and  gradually) 
but  later  they  became  stricter  in  suppressing  liberals 
and  teachers.  Tho  War  Ministry  also  used  several 
organizations  of  violence  who  threatened  writers  and 

teachers  publishing  anything  deemed  unfavorable  to 

a. 

government  and  military  policy.  Tho  witness  SUZUKI 
corroborated  this  testimony. 

F-93.  Tho  police  in  particular  played  a 
large  role  in  suppressing  opposition  thought.  The 

F-91.  b.  Ex.  147,  T.  1160;  c.  T,  1200-1; 

d.  Ex.  72,  T.  684;  Ex.  152,  T.  1264. 

F-92.  a.  Ex.  140,  T.  1030-3-.  b.  Ex.  150.  T.  121Q. - J 


police  were  concerned  with  violations  of  the  Public 
Peace  Law,  Preservation  of  Peace  Law,  Military  Secrets 
and  Military  Resources  Secrets  Laws.  They  exercised 
Censorship  over  all  publications  and  gatherings, 
being  particularly  active  in  thought  control.  They 
could  prohibit  and  interrupt  motion  pictures,  speeches 
and  even  social  activities  not  conducted  according  to 
the  program  submitted  in  advance  for  their  approval. 
Violations  brought  arrest  and  punishment.  The  High 
Police,  organized  in  1928,  primarily  watched  anyone 
opposed  to  government  policy.  After  the  China  Incident 
anyone  expressing  his  opposition  was  arrested  and 
imprisoned, 

F-94-,  The  official  work  of  the  government 

and  its  several  organs  to  mold  public  oplnlcn  in  favor 

of  war  was  ably  seconded  by  the  work  of  the  so-called 

Patriotic  Societies  to  which  many  of  the  high  leaders 

of  government  and  the  arny  and  other  prominent  and 

Influential  figures  belonged.  Wo  have  already  seen 

the  role  played  by  the  Sakurakal  in  connection  with 

the  move  to  Manchuria.  One  of  the  bettor  known  of 

those  organizations  was  the  Black  Dragon  Society 

which  had  as  its  principle  the  expansion  of  the 

% 

empire  and  the  development  of  the  Asiatic  people. 

F-93»  a.  Ex.  152,  T.  1262-5.  _ _ 
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Founded  in  1901  to  promote  onti-Russian  and  anti- 
Korean  agitation,  it  had  promoted  agitation  on 
every  possible  occasion  in  favor  of  Japan's  expansion 
and  against  China,  the  United  States  and  disarmament. 

It  had  been  active  in  fomenting  the  Manchurian  sltua- 

a. 

tlon  both  before  and  after  September  18,  1931 •  The 
Kokuhonsha  Society,  founded  in  1920.,  had  as  its 
president  HIRANUMA  and  among  its  directors,  ARAKI  and 
KOISO,  According  to  the  official  records  of  the 
Jo)  enese  Government,  its  functions  wore  to  foster  the 
spirit  of  nationalism,  bolster  the  foundation  of  the 
state,  work  for  the  dissemination  of  learning  and 
morality  and  exalt  the  national  spirit.  From  192? 

oh  it  published  the  Foundation  of  the  State  Society 

b. 

Magazine,  The  Society  of  the  Emperor  JIMMU  was 
founded  in  1932  by  OKAWA  and  had  as  its  platform  the 
furtherance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Empire  and  policies 
peculiar  to  the  country,  aid  to  culture,  the  promotion 
of  the  people's  welfare,  aspiration  to  the  leadership 
of  the  people  of  Asia,  the  achievement  of  the  national¬ 
ization  of  government  and  industry  and  the  expansion 

c, 

of  national  power  abroad.  The  Production  Party  of 
Greater  Japan,  founded  in  1931,  had  as  its  principle 


the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  nation  by  means  of 

h**^94,  8,  Ex,  164-,  T. _ 1636, _ ^ a  Bx >  * X64 ,  Pa — 3-, — — 1636^-1 

c.  Ex.  164,  T,  I636, 


a  Creator  Japan  Policy.  All  of  those  organizations 

anci  many  similar  ones  carricc’.  on  their  work  during  tho 

0. 

period  of  preparation.  , 

THE  PRESIDENT:  V’o  v;lll  rocess  for  fifteen 

minutes. 

('.-hereupon,  at  1445,  a  recess  was 

taken  until  1500,  after  which  the  proceedings 

wore  resumed  as  follows:) 

F-94.  d.  Ex.  164,  p.  6,  T.  1636, 
e.  Ex.  164,  T.  1d36, 


military  Tribunal  for  the  Far  Sast  is  now  resumed. 
THE  PRESIDENT:  Ifr.  Lopez. 

I'Tl.  LOPEZ;  If  the  Tri’omial  please,  may  I 


resume? 


F-95.  The  1936  propaganda  and  espionage  plans 

of  the  army  discussed  before  had  provided  that  all 

political,  social,  cultural,  religious,  labor,*  youth 

and  business  organizations  would  be  organized  into  a 

powerful  organization  v/hlch  would  be  able  to  conveniently 
'  a. 

suppr-sss  opposition  to  government  propaganda.  Pursuant 

to  this  part  of  the  plan,  on  October  10,  1940,  the 

b . 

Imperial  Rule  Assistance  Association  v;as  established, 

With  the  advent  of  this  organization,  all  other 

c. 

political  parties  disappeared,  and  the  result  was 

i 

that  it  became  the  one  and  only  important  public 
organization.  According  to  GOTO,  one  of  its  organizers 

I 

and  directors,  it  was  controlled  in  its  entirety  by 

•  t 

government  officers  who  occupied  high  positions  and 

?as  subsidized  by  government  funds  to  the  extent  of 

d. 

3,000,000  yen  a  year.  The  platform  of  the*  organization 
declared  that  the  Japanese  should  become  the  moral 

Leaders  of  the  world  and  should  strive  for  the  establlsh- 

e, 

nent  of  a  new  world  order.  The  regulations  of  the 

organization  specifically  stated  that,  in  accordance 

^-95.  a.  Ex.  151,  T.  1245-51 

"  b.  T.  1642 

"  c,  T,  1666-7 

"  d.  Ex.  166,  T,  1640-1 

"  e.  T.  1641-2 
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policy  of  br inxing-abou^ 


Hakiro-  Ichi  u;  “Ja  pTn” 
the  ethical  leader  of  a  glorious  world 
a  spiritually  end  physically  united 


.X*.;  ‘organization  covered  the  entire 
=ountry.  According  to' the  regulations,  a  branch  nas 
to  be  established  In  each  prefecture,  comty  or  district 
;lty,  toivn,  village  and  ward.  Liaison  officials  were 
:o  be  set  up  in  each  street,  village  and  neighborhood 
ssoclatlon  to  fully  carry  out  the  guidance  program 

f  the  I.H.A.A.  The  organization  thus  reached  each  ' 

refecture,  v/ard  and  street  Tn 

’  ii^rcet.  In  this  way,  as  stated 

f  defense  witness  ATOO,  the  I.H.A.A.  conveyed  to  the 

:ople  the  matters  of  policy  which  the  various  ministries 

:slred  the  people  to  practice  and  obtained  the 

topic's  understanding.'-  According  to  the  regulations, 

e  policies  which  the  people  were  to  aid  In  carrying 

t  were  COODeratlnn  In  n<s4-»K-i  4 -u a _ a..  ^ 


To  cnrry  out  Its  v/ork  the  IhAA  wes  completely  orgcnlzed 
Into  bureaus  and  divisions.  There  rns  o  People's 
Movement  Bureau,  Training  Division,  Propaganda  Division, 
Production  Boosting  Division,  War-Time  Life  Division 
and  an  Asia  Devclopmc-nt  General  Headquarters*  This 
latter  organ  was  to  popularize  Asia  development 

ideology,  train  persons  for  overseas  duty  and  perform 

e, 

liaison  between  the  Greater  East  Asia  organizations. 

F-97.  The  defenses  offered  in  rebuttal  to 
this  evidence  are  Indeed  peculiar.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  contended  that  the  IRAA  was  a  peaceful  organization 
created  to  meet  a  mounting  national  crisis.  In  so 
contending,  the  defense  completely  overlooks  the 
important  fact  that  the  crisis  was  one  which  the 
conspirators  alone  were  responsible  for  bringing  into 
being..  To  establish  the  peaceful  character  of  IRAA, 
evidence  has  been  introduced  os  to  the  original  meaning 
end  derivation  of  the  term  Hakko-Ichlu,  Such  evidence 


is  completely  irrelevant  to  any  issue  in  this  proceeding. 
The  content  of  a  v;ord  changes  with  the  passage  of  time, 
and  it  is  a  well-knov/n  propaganda  device  to  use  a 
harmless  expression  to  cover  n  criminal  meaning,  Whateve 
moaning  the  term  Hakko-Ichiu  had  in  660  B.C.,  in  view 
of  the  knovm  plans  and  preparations  for  aggressive  v/ar 
F-96.  e.  Ex.  167,  T.  1674. 


in  the  yeprs  immediately  preceding  the  Pacific  V/er, 

it  had  acquired  a  fully  comprehensible  aggressive  ' 

meaning  which  was  known  to  and  utilized  by  the 

conspirators.  In  the  second  place,  much  stress  has' 

been  laid  upon  the  fact  that  the  IRAA  v/as  not  a 

political  party,  because  it  did  not  represent  the  viev/s 

of  its  members  but  rather  those  of  the  governmdnt,  and 
•  » 

was,  therefore,  outside  the  scope  of  the  lav/s  regulating 
political  parties.  The  fact  that  the  Japanese  lew  did 
not  treat  it  as  a  political  party  is  completely 
immaterial^  and  the  prosecution  has  never  contended 

/  j 

that  the  IRAA  was  a  political  party  of  the  type  found 
in  democratic  countries  which  represents  the  views  of 
its  members  and  not  of  the  government.  Stress  on  this 
point  only  serves  to  emphasize  that  which  is  clear, 
that  the  IRAA  vas  a  faithful  replica  of  the  wcll-knov'n  • 
n^.zi-fascist  prototype  of  political  party 

I 

controls  the  people  to  benefit  the  government  and  to 
suppress  opposition, 

F-98.  The  evidence  has  shown  beyond  any 
question  or  doubt  that  the  conspirators  had  carefully 
prepared  every  aspect  of  Japanese  life  for  aggressive 
war  in  contemplation  of  and  in  preparation  for  the 
execution  of  the  final  phase  of  the  conspiratorial  plan 

\  t 

If  the  Tribunal  please,  Mr,  Tavenner  will 


hlch 
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continue  v.-ith  the  summrtlon, 

THE  PRESlDEKTi  Mr.  Tavcnncr. 

luR.  TAVEWHER:  If  the  Tribunal  please. 

B.  THE  ALLlAi^CES  -.ITH  THE  AXIS  FOR  PREFARATIOI 
FOR  AGGRESS I VE  WAR 

F-99.  The  preparation  of  her  nrred  forces, 

her  economy  and  her  people  for  aggressive  v.-rr  v;r.s  only 

one  side  of  Japan' s  blueprint  for  \7nr  in  furtherance 

of  her  policy  of  aggressive  expansion.  At  the  some 
% 

time  as  she  was  gearing  the  n''tlons.  internally  for 
v/nr,  Japan,  in  accordance  with  her  plans,  also  prepared 
for  war  by  entering  into  alliances  with  the  Axis 
pov/ers,  principally  Germany,  to  provide  herself  with 
allies  who  v/ould  aid  her  directly  or  Indirectly, 
diplomatically  or  militarily,  as  the  situation  might 
require,  in  her  program  of  expansion.  Since  with  the 
decision  of  August  7,  1936,  the  conspirators  had 
finally  accomplished  their  mission  of  making  their 
conspiracy  the  national  policy  of  Japan,  there  v/as 
no  longer  any  important  internal  opposition,  and  the 
only  restraint  on  Japan's  expansion  was  that  which 
came  from  foreign  pov'ers.  As  already  pointed  out, 
this  opposition  could  come  from  tv/o  sources,  the 
Soviet  Union  ^'nd  V.'estern  Powers,  who  had  interests  in 
China  and  in  the  area  Involved  in  the  advance  to  the 
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south. 


F-100.  The  more  irnmedlpte  of  the  two  obstncles 


to  exprr. ■  '.on  wns  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet  Union 
presented  p  real  dlleminp  for  the  conspirators  and 
their  plans.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Soviet  Union  was 
itself  an  object  of  the  consplrncy  of  aggression. 
According  to  the  accused  ARAKI,  Japan's  ambition  to 

dominate  the  continent  of  Asia  might  be  said  to  have 

a. 

germinated  in  the  Siberian  Expedition  of  1922.  As 
early  as  1931,  it  was  recognized  by  HIROTA,  then  am- 
brssador  to  the  Soviet  Union,  that  Japan  must  hove  a 
strong  policy  against  the  Soviet  Union,  being  already 

to  go  to  war  at  any  time  for  the  purpose  not  of  haltiijg 

b. 

communism' but  for  the  conquest  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

Dn  the  other  hand,  even  if  the  Soviet  Union  hod  Itself 
not  been  an  object  of  Japan's  aggression,  it  was  p. 
serious  obstacle  to  Japan's  movement  to  the  south, 
ror  example,  in  the  early  port  of  1936,  the  Kwantung 
Army  had  been  restrained  in  its  vrestward  advance 

from  Manchuria  into  Mongolia  as  a  result  of  the  mutual 

c. 

''id  pact  between  Outer  Mongolia  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

^or  both  of  these  reasons,  as  early  os  1932  v.-ar  with 

.  d. 

the  Soviet  Union  was  considered  unavoidable. 

i’-lOO  a.  Ex.  667-A.  T.  7310;  b.  Ex.  693,  T.  7452 

c.  Lx.  214,  T.  2713-7;  d.  Ex.  734-A,  T.  7647-8 


- 1 


F-101.  The  dllcniiT'’  frclng  Jpprn  v.’ns  not, 
therefore,  the  problem  of  going  to  v;nr  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  rother  the  problem  of  choosing  the  proper 
time  for  opening  thot  v/pr.  If  Japan  opened  war  against 
the  Soviet  Union  before  obtaining  control  of  Chin?  and 
the  southern  regions,  she  would  be  facing  her  strongest 
continental  enemy  first.  Not  only  was  there  a  good 
chance  that  Japa.n  might  be  defeated  in  such  a  war,  but 
also,  even  if  she  did  win,  she  might  well  bo  left  in 
a  weakened  condition  which  would  require  Indefinite 
postponement  of  the  movement  to  the  south.  This  would 
mean  th^'t  China,  v/hich  was’ then,  although  w'cak,  showing 
signs  of  becoming  more  and  more  united  under  the  strong 
leadership  of  Chlang  Kai-shek,  might  v;clL  become  united 
and  powerful.  This,  in  turn,  m.eant  not  only  the  end 
of  an  easy  conquest  of  Chino,  but  also  that  China  might 
becomic  a  serious  threat  to  Japan  at  her  rear  in  a 
war  with  the  S  viet  Union,  If  Japan  v.’ould  proceed  first 
against  China,  the  conquest  was  expected  to  be  easy. 
After  obtaining  control  of  China.*  s  resources 


Japan 

v/ould  then  be  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  enter 

ith  the  Soviet  Union,  However,  here  again 
there  was  the  danger 


into  war 


>f  unified  opposition  by  both 


Chinn 


nd  the  Soviet  Union 


If  the  S  wlet  Union  could  be  restrained 


by  pn  rllinnce  "f  Jrppn  v/lth  r  third  pov*er  from 
encoring  into  tho  conflict  to  rssist  Chinp  by  being 
fnced,  if  she  did  enter,  ivith  n  wrr  with  r.nother 
p'-)V'erful 'eneny  on  nnothcr  front,  the  batter  solution 
would  be  to  initinte  in  the  first  instance  the  oggressiv 
rction  ngrinst  Chino,  This  vrs  the  solution  finally 
odopted.  The  pirn  -'f  August  7»  1936,  v/hile  electing 
to  K'>ve  to  the  south,  rlsb  recognized  that  the  Luropeon 
polltlcrl  situation  hod  great  Influence  on  East  Asia 
rnd  th»'t  Japan  must  exert  its  every  effort  to  bring 

European  powers  to  its  support,  especially  in  rostrrlninj 

a, 

the  Soviet  Union*  To  accomplish  this  end  the 

European  nation  which  Japan  chose  as  her  military 

ally  because  of  its  politicrl  strength  and  bargaining 

pov/or  WPS  Germany,  a  nation  then  engaged  in  a.  program 
/ 

of  military  prepnr«’tion  for  aggressive  rction  in  Europe. 

/ 

1.  11  L  /.i.TI-COLilivTEhi.  x^ACT. 


F-103.  Even  before  the- decision  of  August  7 


1936,  the  arny  had  begun  its  negotiations  for  an 
ellinncc  v/ith  Germany,  In  liarch  1934-,  v^hen  the  accused 
OSIIII^.  vas  sent  a.s  military  attache  t"--  Germany,  ho 
\7as  instructed  by  the  General  Staff  to  keep  an  eye 
on  Gcrmian-Sovlet  relations  and  to  try  t^  discover 
v'hat  might  happen  as  far  as  Germany  v/ns  concerned  in 


- 1 


the  cpsc  of  n  v;rr  with  the  Soviet  Union 


V^Tiile 


In  his  cmss-cxnmlnQtlon  OShlliA  exploined  thpt  by  this 

statement  he  hnd  mernt  to  sny  "in  ense  of  p  v/pr 

between  Germnny  nnd  the  ‘Soviet",  it  is  suggested  thnt 

» 

in  view  of  the  general  evasiveness  of  this  accused 

during  his  cross-expraination,  this  explrnntion  is 

only  another  attempt  to  escape  the  burdens  of  the 

implications  of  his  earlier  statements  during  the 

course  of  interrogation.  Regardless  of  the  meaning 

of  OSKIUA's  instructions,  beginning  in  the  spring  of 

1935  negotiptions  were  conducted  betw'een  OSIIIIIA  and 

b,  '■ 

Ribbentrop  for  a  Jcpnnese-German  alliance,  M’ter 
OSnllV.  had  reported  the  matter  to  the  General  Staff, 
Lieutenant  Colonel  IVAKAIiATSU  was  sent  from  the  General 


Staff  to  Berlin,  arriving  in  early  December  1935* 

0 

V'AK/.ui/.TSU  and  OSilll'A  consulted  with  the  Germj'n  authoriti 


‘‘•nd  reported  th»»t  the  Japanese  General  Staff  was  in 
favor  of  a  general  trea.ty.  At  this  point,  since  the 
proposed  treaty  v/ent  beyond  the  autonomous  power  of 

d 

the  army,  the  matter  ms  referred  to  the  government. 
Upon  the  return  of  Ambassador  IflJSH/JCOJI  to  Berlin 
in  April  1936,  the  negotiations,  which  up  to  then  had 
been  conducted  by  OSHIMA  as  military  ntta.che,  v;ere 


continued  by  the  Anbnssrdor,  The  result  of  the 

negetintions  v/rs  the  Jrppnese-Germ'^n  Antl-Comlntorn 

f. 

Pact  of  November  25,  1936. 

F-104,  The  /.ntl-Corilntern  Pact  provided 

that  the  parties  agreed  to  inform,  each  other  <^f 

communist  activities,  "^o  discuss  necessary  measures 

for  defense  through  cooperation  and  to  invite  third- 

party  nations  whose  pea.ee  v/as  menaced  by  the  Comintern 

to  t«ke  defense  raeasuro.s  in  the  spirit  of  the  pact  or 

0 

to  participate  in  it.  An  accessory  protocol  provided 
for  the  establishmient  -'f  ^  permanent  committee  for  the 


purpose  of  facilitr.ting  close  collaboration  in  matters 
concerning  the  exchange  of  information  regarding  the 
activities  of  the  Communist  International  and  the 


defensive  m.easures  to  be  taken  against  it, 

F-105,  K'^v/ever,  the  pact  as  signed  and  made 
known  to  the  world  v;as  only  a  blind  f'^r  the  secret 
agreement  entered  into  between  Japan  and  German  and 

attached  to  the  Anti-Com.intern  Agreement.  In  the 

# 

secret  agreement  Japan  and  German  agreed  that  if  one 
of  them  were  unprovokedly  attacked  ^r  menaced  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  other  v/ould  not  carry  out  any  measure 


which  would  in  effect  relieve  the  position  of  the 


Soviet  Union,  end  that  both  would  limedlntely  consult 

on  iTiepsures  to  .^reserve  their  conunon  interests.  It 

pI.so  provided  thnt  during  the  five*»yepr  period  of 
) 

the  ngreer.ent  the  parties  would  not  without  inutunl 
consent  conclude  politicpl  treaties  v/lth  the  Soviet 

Union  which  did  not  conform  to  the  spirit  of  the  •  , 

a . 

egreoment,^  The  pact  was  converted  into  p  military 
alliance  by  this  secret  ngheement  together  \.’ith  the 
nccesb-'/ry  protocol  ^nd  the  German  pssur<^nco  that  its 

I 

political  treaties,  with  the  Soviet,  such  as  the  Rapallo 

# 

Treaty  of  I922  and  the  Neutrality  Treaty  of  1926,  were 

not  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the  secret  agreement 

b. 

and  its  cblirations.  Notwithstanding  th^t  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Office  proclaimed  to  the  v.^orld^  that 

the  pact  Y.-as  not  directed  toward  any  particular 

c. 

country,  b'>th  the  secret  agreei'cnt  and  the  report 
cf  the  Privy  Council  that  the  pact  had  as  its  object 
the  protection  'f  .the  common  interests  of  Japan  and 

Germany  a.gclnst  the  armed  pressure  nsserted  by  the 

d. 

Soviet  Union,  show  that  it  v;as  directed  specifically 
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- F-106;  The  ntg -/tiAtlons  I't-oia  the  Deginnlng 

hoC  been- (Jircsc tec',  rgalnst  the  &--viet  Union.  OSHIloi. 
admitted  that  the  matter  first  discussed  by  him  and 
Ribbentrop  vas  the  cuestion  :?f  not  lightening  the 

burdens  of  tiie  Soviet  if  she  became  involved  in  war 

a . 

with  5nc  of  the  parties  to  the  agreement.  It  was 

n'^t  until  December  1935  that  the  conclusion  of  an  ontl- 
r  b. 

Comintern  pact  v;ns  proposed  by  Germany,  The  pact 

las  concluded  was  likewise  aimed  directly  against  the 

Soviet  Union,  This  was  made  abundantly  clear  in  the 

c, 

proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council,  V/hlle  there  was 
a  great  de  1  of  discussion  of  the  Comintern,  much  more 
of  the  c!lscussion  pertained  directly  to  the  question 
of  the  effect  of  the  pact  on  the  Soviet  Union.  Foreign 
Minister  ARITA  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  policy  of 
the  HIROTA  Government  to  frustrate  Soviet  schemes  of 
aggrandizement ,  which  were  evidenced  by  the  "''ggressivc” 
actions  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  Joining  the  League  ^f 
Nations  and  in  concluding  non-aggression  trea.ties 
defining  aggressive  nati'^ns,  and  to  check  Soviet  advance 
into  Last  Asia.  The  final  report  of  the  Privy  Council 


stated  th«t  Japan  had  planned  for  a  coalition  with  Germany 

-  e , 

PS  the  first  step  in  this  policy. 

F-106,  a.  T.  34,078  b.  Lx.  3509,  ^5^33, 98?  l 

"  c.  Lx.  4^4,  T.  5958-67,  22,477-88;Lx.  485,  T.  5968 

72 

» _ Lx.  484,  T.  22,483-86  e.  Ex.  485,  T. 22, 494 
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F-107.  Although  the  secret  pact  provided  for 
nothing  more  than  an  agreement  not  to  aid  the  Soviet  and 
for  mutual  consultation  in  the  event  of  an  unprovoked 
attack  by  the  Soviet  Union  on  either  party  to  the  pact, 
it  was  recognized  at  the  very  outset  that  this  was  only 
the  minimum  aid  that  could  be  expected.  In  October, 

1936,  MUSHAKOJI,  with  Ribbentrop's  approval,  advised 
ARITA  that  only  the  spirit  of  the  secret  agreement  would 

be  decisive  for  Germany's  future  policy  toward  the  Soviet 

a. 

union.  The  final  report  of  the  Privy  Council  stressed 
that  the  substance  of  the  secret  agreement  had  possibil¬ 
ities  for  development  depending  upon  the  intentions  of 
the  two  countries.  If  danger  of  war  between  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  should  arise,  there  was  room  to, push  the  dis¬ 
cussion  beyond  the  agreement  so  that  the  Soviet  had'  to 

/ 

consider  that  it  must  face  both  Japan  and  Germany.  Even 
if  Japan's  military  preparations  should  be  inadequate, 

the  Soviet  would  not  start  anything  if  the  substance  of 

b. 

the  secret  pact  became  known.  It  was  thus  made  clear 
that  the  pact  was  intended  as  the  basis  for  future  joint 
military  action  with  Germany  in  the  event  war  should 
break  out  between  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

9 

F-IO8.  The  use  of  the  Pact  was  not  confined  to 
the  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  WAKAMATSU  and 
(F-107.  a.  Ex.  482,  T.  5954. 

_ b.  Ex.  4^5.  T.  5968-9.) _ _ _ _ 


CSHIM*  realized  that  the  pact  v/ould  not  only  forestall 
Germany  from  drawing  closer  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  also 
would  enable  Ja’^an  to  obtain  intelligence  and  new  weapons 

from  Germany  and  would  keep  the  latter  from  taking  sides 

a. 

with  China.  The  conspirators  saw  the  pact  as  an 
effective  weanon  against  China,  ^'he  Privy  Council  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  pact  would  further  strengthen  Japan's 
nosition  and  v/ould  nrove  quite  effective  in  making  China 
decide  her  attitude,  and  felt  that  Japan  would  be  able 

to  use  the  situation  to  promote  favorable  developments  in 

b. 

Sino-Japanese  negotiations.  In  addition  to  regarding 

i 

the  pact  as  an  instrument  of  pressure  on  China,  Japan 
used  it  as  an  excuse  for  continued  military  aggression 
against  China.  V/ithin  little  more  than  half  a  year  after 

I 

the  conclusion  of  the  pact,  Japan  attempted  to  justify 

her  actions  in  China  as  a  fight  against  communism  under 

c. 

the  Anti-Comintern  Pact.  Germany  remonstrated  against 
this  use  of  the  pact,  pointing  out  that  Japan's  actions 

might  lead  -to  the  opposite  result  and  foster  commxinism  in 

d. 

China.  The  fact  that  Japan  continued  her  aggressive 
action  in  China  even  after  Germany's  remonstrance  and 
and  warning  would  tend  to  show  conclusively  that  so  far 
as  Japan  or  the  conspirators  were  concerned  they  were  not 

(F-108.  a.  T.  33710-11,  34080. 

b.  Ex.  484,  T.  5963. 

c.  Ex.  486-A,  T.  5976. 


39,4^6 


too  greatly  frightened  by  either  communism  or  the  Coroin- 
^  tern.  It  shoves  clearly  that  she  saw  the  pact  only  as  a 
restraint  against  the  Soviet  Union  and  as  a  device  for 

a 

furthering  her  own  aggressive  ends. 

A 

F-I09.  The  real  significance  of  the  Anti- 
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Comintern  Pact  did  not  lie  in  its  immediate  or  practical 
effects,  regardless  of  their  great  importance  for  the 
effectuation  of  the  conspiracy.  It  lay  in  the  fact  that 
by  concluding  the  pact  Japan  took  her  first  step  tov;ard 

Jisrself  with  Germany,  the  then  leading  aggressiv? 
nation  of  Europe,  if  not  of  the  world.  The  Japan  of  the 
conspirators  found  in  Hitlerite  Germany  a  kindred  spirit. 
In  October,  1933>  Germany  had  withdrav/n  from  the  Dis- 

i 

armament  Conference  and  the  League  of  Nations.  In  March, 

1935»  it  had  established  its  air  force  and  reintroduced 

compulsory  military  service.  In  March,  193< ,  its  troops 
.  ,  a. 

had  occupied  the  Rhineland.  Internally  Hitler  had 
carried  out  the  "Blood  Purge"  among  his  ov/r  followers 
and  was  pursuing  his  prograr  of  extermination  of  un¬ 
wanted  peoples.  This  was  known  to  the  leaders  of  Janan. 
Although  HIRCTA,  in  his  explanation  to  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  noted  in  passing  that  the 
conclusion  of  the  agreem.ent  in  no  way  implied  Japan's 

b, 

approval  of  Germany's  principles  on  internal  affairs. 


(F-109.  a.  T.  5906. 

- b,..Ex.  484,  T,.  ^48lr2U 
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the  huge  successes  of  the  Nazi  regime  internally  and 

abroad  were  regarded  by  the  Council  as  insurance  of  the 

c. 

success  of  the  pact.  Whatever  his  views  on  Germany's 
internal  principles,  HIEOTA  did  find  that  with  resnect 

to  third  powers  Germany  was  in  a  position  similar  to 

d. 

Japan  and  must  act  like  Japan.  While  the  Anti -Comintern 
Pact  was  the  first  step  for  Joint  action  taken  by  Japan 
and  Germany,  it  was  not  to  be  the  last.  From  that  time 
on,  Jaran  and  Germany,  nations  with  parallel  histories 
during  the  period  of  the  conspiracy  and  with  parallel 
plans,  increased  the  area  of  their  co-operation  and 
collaboration  until  they  had  achieved  a  complete  partner¬ 
ship  in  crime. 

2.  STRF.NGTHF.NING  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  JAPAN  Al'D 

GERNAI’Y 

F-110.  Although  Germany  had  protested  vigorous¬ 
ly  against  Japan's  use  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  to 
Justify  her  aggressive  action  in  China,  it  was,  as  has 
already  been  seen,  Germany  to  whom  Japan  turned  to  act  as 
mediator  in  the  attempt  to  obtain  peace  with  China  in 
accordance  with  Japan's  demands.  With  the  close  of 
Germany's  unsuccessful  efforts  to  bring  the  Sino- 
Japanese  conflict  to  an  end,  Germany  completely  reorient¬ 
ed  her  policy  toward  Japan  and  the  China  conflict.  On 
(F-109.  c.  Ex.  484,  T.  5964. 

_ d.  Ex.  484,  T.  224R1.’>  - - - 


I 


39,458 


"January  26,  1938,  Ambassador  Dirksen  advis^  the  German 
Foreign  Office  that  with  the  unsuccessful  conclusion  of 
German  efforts  to  bring  the  parties  together,  a  new 
chapter  in  the  war,  especially  with  regard  to  Germany, 
had  begun*  He  recommended  that  Germ.an- Japanese  relations 
be  reviewed  on  the  two-fold  thesis  that  Japan  would  be 
the  military  factor  and  that  China,  insofar  as  it  did  not 
rely  on  England  and  America,  would  come  more  and  more 
under  Soviet  influence.  He  recommended  the  immediate 
recall  of  all  German  military  advisers  from  China,  the 
complete  suspension  of  delivery  of  war  materials  and 
supplies  to  China,  the  recognition  of  Manchukuo,  and  a 

reorientation  of  Germany's  policy  with  respect  to  those 

a. 

areas  of  China  under  Japanese  control.  These  proposals 
were  readily  accepted  in  Germany,  where  on  February  4, 
1938,  Ribbentrop  replaced  Neurath  as  Foreign  Minister 

and  Hitler  resumed  the  supreme  command  after  having  made 

b. 

major  changes  in  the  army.  On  February  20,  1938,  Hitle 

recognized  Marchukuo  and  expressed  preference  for  a  Japa- 

c . 

nese  victory.  By  the  end  of  July,  1938,  'the  German 
military  advisers  had  already  left  China  after  being  re- 

I 

called  and  war  material  delivery  to  China  had  been 

stopped.  '  Thus,  by  early  1938,  the  accused  who  were 

I  '  '  . 

(F-110.  a.  Ex.  48£-H,  T.  6002-13. 

I  b.  T.  6001. 

c.  T.  ^016. 

_  d.  Ex.  594,  T,  6601.:)  - - - 


39,459 


dlrectlnp  and  influencing  the  course  of  Japanese  aggres- 

0 

Sion  in  China  had  won  the  imreserved  support  of  Germany 
not  only  against  the  Soviet  Union  but  also  in  favor  of 
Japan's  plans  against  China. 

F-111.  Germany's  new  policy  toward  German- 
Japanese  relations  included  close  economic  and  trade 
collaboration  with  Japan.  The  need  for  such  collabor¬ 
ation,  particularly  with  respect  to  North  China,  had  been 
one  of  the  chief  motivating  factors  in  Dirksen's  recom¬ 
mendation  for  a  new  policy  in  January,  1938.  Almost 
simultaneously  with  Dirksen's  proposal,  the  accused 
TOGO,  then  Ambassador  to  Germany,  stressed  to  Neurath 
that  Jaoan  took  great  interest  in  working  together  with 

Germany  for  Chinese  economic  development  and  that  there 

a. 

would  be  no  exclusion  of  German  trade  in  China.  To 
effectively  work  out  the  economic  development  it  was 
important,  as  KIROTA  stressed  in  his  instructions  of  1938 
that  Japan  have  German  co-operation  through  co-operative 
investment  in  important  industries  and  the  supply  of 
materials  for  the  railroad,  transportation,  mining,  iron 

manufacturi'i-  and  electrical  machinery  industries  of 

b. 

North  China,  To  obtain  these  aids,  HIROTA  instructed 
TOGO  to  promise.,  in  return  for  Germany's  recognition  of 


Japan's  special  position,  that  Japan  would  try  not  to  put 
25  ; 


(F-111.  a.  Ex.  486-D,  T.5992. 
_ b.  rx.  2228-A,  T. ^5984- 5.) 
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"TlGrrf^r.y  in  a  position  Inferior  to  that  of  other  countries 

insofar  as  her  activities  in  North  China  were  concerned, 

and  in  all  future  enterprises  would  try  to  give  Germany 

the  best  possible  preference.  In  principle,  both  Japan. 

and  Germany  would  stand  as  equals  in  the  Chinese  market, 

and  so  far  as  possible  in  the  Customs  System.  While 

Japan,  because  of  its  responsibility  in  maintaining  the 

North  China  currency  system,  must  have  some  special 

position,  Japan  would  fully  respect  and  give  preference 

to  Germany  over  any  third  country  in  setting  up  any 

c .  . 

oxport-im.port  system. 


(F-111.  c.  Ex.  2228-A,  T.  15985-6.) 


39,461 


F-112.  Having  obtained  from  Ribbentrop  a 
recognition  of  Japan's  special  position  in  China  and 
an  expression  of  Germany's  willingness  to  do  its  best 
for  technical  and  economic  cooperation  with  Japan, 
TOGO  presented  to  Ribbentrop  on  June  29,  1938,  a 

pro  memoria.  promising  to  Germany  preferential  rights 

a . 

in  China  substantially  as  instructed-  by  HIROTA. 

The  proposal  did  differ  from  the  original  instruc¬ 
tions  in  one  important  respect.  TOGO,  acting  for 
Japan,  Instead  of  limiting  the  area  of  operation  to 

North  China  as  originally  instructed  or  "to  the  area 
^  b. 

under  Japanese  Influence"  as  suggested  by  Germany, 

c. 

Included  all  of  China.  According  to  TOGO,  Japan  did 
not  wish  to  limit  the  area  as  suggested  by  Germany 
because  she  hoped  to  extend  her  Influence  over  all 
China  and  it  was  undesirable  to  acknowledge  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  areas  which  were  or  were  not  under  Japanese 
influence.  Thus,  a=  early  as  the  middle  of  1938, 
one  of  the  accused  conspirators  was  willing  to  and  did 
admit  to  Germany,  which  not  only  understood  Japan's 
r.-ogram  but  approved  it,  the  true  extent  of  Japan's 
aggressive  alms  toward  China. 

F-112.  a.  Ex.  591,  T.  6585-8 

b.  Ex.  593,  T.  6593 

c.  Ex.  592,  T.  6588 

d.  Ex.  593,  T.  6593 
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F-112.  Having  obtained  from  Ribbentrop  a 
recognition  of  Japan's  special  position  in  China  and 
an  expression  of  Germany's  willingness  to  do  its  best 
for  technical  and  economic  cooperation  with  Japan, 
TOGO  presented  to  Ribbentrop  on  June  29,  1938,  a 

pro  memoria.  promising  to  Germany  preferential  rights 

a . 

in  China  substantially  as  instructed-  by  HIROTA. 

The  proposal  did  differ  from  the  original  instruc¬ 
tions  in  one  important  respect.  TOGO,  acting  for 
Japan,  Instead  of  limiting  the  area  of  operation  to 

North  China  as  originally  instructed  or  "to  the  area 

b. 

under  Japanese  influence"  as  suggested  by  Germany, 

c. 

included  all  of  China.  According  to  TOGO,  Japan  did 
not  wish  to  limit  the  area  as  suggested  by  Germany 
because  she  hoped  to  extend  her  influence  over  all 
China  and  it  was  undesirable  to  acknowledge  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  areas  which  were  or  were  not  under  Japanese 
Influence.  Thus,  as  early  as  the  middle  of  1938, 
one  of  the  accused  conspirators  was  willing  to  and  did 
admit  to  Germany,  which  not  only  understood  Japan's 
rf*ogram  but  approved  it,  the  true  extent  of  Japan's 
aggressive  aims  toward  China. 

F-112.  a.  Ex.  591,  T.  6585-8 

b.  Ex.  593,  T.  6593 

c.  Ex,  592,  T.  6588 

d.  Ex.  593,  T.  6593 


F-11.3.  However,  Gernany  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  proposals  contained  in  the  pro  memoria. 
Although  TOGO  explained  that  in  practice ’Jaran  was 
willing  to  grant  Germany  a  better  position  than  all 

other  nations  and  to  demonstrate  it  as  far  as  possible 

a. 

without  committing  itself  in  treaty  form,  Ribbentrop 

did  not  consider  the  proposal  satisfactory  and  stood 

on  Germany's  demand  for  a  promise  of  preferential 

treatment  as  against  third  parties,  which  he  deemed 

a  natural  consequence  of  the  special  relations  between 

the  two  countries  and  of  Germany's  great  sacrifice. 

In  support  of  its  demand  for  preferential  treatment, 

Germany  charged  and  produced  evidence  to  prove  that 

Japan  had  ruthlessly  eliminated  all  foreign  trade  in 

’^•^rth  China,  including  that  of  her  German  partner,  in 

favor  of  the  Japanese,  corroborating  in  every  detail 

the  evidence  already  considered  under  the  topic  of 
_  c 

Japan's  economic  domination  of  China. 

tinued  to  refuse  to  agree  to  Germany's 

writing,  but  did  agree  in  !'arch  1939  to  give  de  facto 

This  agreement  was  carried 

out.  In  Inarch  194-1,  I^ATSUOKA  was  able  to  report  to 

Ribbentrop  that  the  Japanese  in  Chine  had  been  instruct 

ed  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  German  and  Italian 
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industries  in  Manchuria  and  *'’orth  Chinn,  end  that  while 

I 

outwardly  the  policy  would  be  that  of  the  '‘open  door," 

in  fact  preferential  treatment  would  be  given  to  Ger- 

e. 

many  and  Italy.  •  . 

F~114.  The  defense  contends  that  the  evl-  ' 

4 

dence  of  the  dispute  between  Japan  and  Germany  on  this 

issue  establishes  there  was  no  consp*lracy  between 

% 

these  nations.  It  is  submitted  that  it  is  not  at  all 
unique  for  co-conspirators  to  distrust  each  other  or 
to  quarrel  prospectively  or  retrospectively  over  the 
division  of  spoils.  In  fact,  in  the  present  instance 
there  was  no  quarrel  over  dividing  the  spoils.  Japan 
did  promise  Germany  the  preferentla.]  privileges  it 
demanded.  The  real  issue  was  solely  Germany's  distrust 
of  Japan  in  light  of  past  end  contemporary  evdnts. 

’”hlle  the  reason  is  not  clear  for  Germany's  insistence 
that  the  promise  be  written  or  for  her  feeling  that 
Japan's  v.Tltten  promise  would  be  more  trustworthy  in 
view  of  the  history  of  both  Germany  and  Japan  with 
respect  to  commitments  both  oral  and  written,  the 
reason  for. Japan's  refusal  is  quite  simple.  To  openly 
have  granted  preferential  rights  to  Germany  might  well 
have  brought  about  an  economic  break  v/lth  "ngland  and 

F--113.  e.  !bc.  58c,  T.  6526-7 
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the  '.Tnited  '‘•tctes.  Japen,  which  wap  importing  from 
those  countries  enormous  quantitie?  of  materials  needed 
for  her  war  preparations,  was  not  ydt  sufficiently 
prepared  to  do  v/ithout  these  imports. 

F-ll^".  The  cooperation  between  Japan  and 
Germany  become  even  closer  v/ith  the  conclusion  of  a 
cultural  treaty  on  November  25,  1938.  This  treaty 
provided  for  systematic  promotion  of  cultural  relations 
in  the  fields  of  science,  fine  arts,  music,  literature, 

motion  pictures,  radio  broadcasts,  child  and  youth 

a.  * 

movements,  sports  end  in  other  ways.  ’Vhile  the  treaty 
vap  on  its  face  only  a  cultural  agreement,  the  language 
sed  in  its  text  led  one  of  the  Privy  Councillors  to 

warn  that  there  v;es  a  possibility  that  politics  v'ould 

b. 

be  influenced  during  its  lifetime.  'Thlle  ART  ?A 

c. 

denied  this,  ct  the  openlnp'  session  of  the  German- 
Jr.ornese  Culture  Commission  in  nprll,  i94C,  it  v'es 
made  clear  by  *7eizsacker  that  the  treaty  v'ould  be  an 

effective  Instruiftent  in  deepening  the  political  friend- 

d. 

ship  Oi  the  two  nations. 

/ 

3 .  TFC  CTRENGTHT=;NING  of  TP^  ANTI-Cn?^INTERN 

p;cT 

F-116.  Having  embarked  upon  a  program  of 

F-115.  a.  Hx.  37,  T,  657C  c.  Rx.  589,  T.  6576 

b.  ^x.  589,  T.  6575-7  d.  Rx.  590,  T.  6583 


preparation  for  v;nr  and  havin?  denonstreted  sinilar 
\ 

intention?  of  waging  aggresalve  v/ar  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  spheres  of  the  world,  Japrn  rnd  Germany  determined 
to  strengthen  their  international  position  by.  inducing 
other  nations  to  unite  in  close  association  v.’ith  them. 


Adherence  to  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  v?as  the  device 


used  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  On  November  6,  1937 

a. 

Italy  became  a  party  to  the  Pact.  ’  Vowever,  she  did 

not  join  in  or  even  knov/  of  the  secret  agreement  to 

b. 

the  original  pact.  Thereafter,  Manchukuo  and  Hun- 

c. 

gary  Joined  in  February  1939,  and  Spain  Joined  in 

d . 

Parch  1939.  On  March  23,  1939,  a  cultural  agreement 
similar  to  that  of  Germany  and  Japan  v/as  concluded 
between  Japan  and  !rtaly. 

F-117.  Although  adherence  by  other  nations 
to  the  Pact  was  in  itself  an  Important  method  of 
strengthening  it,  the  more  important  development  was 
the  strengthening  of  the  substance  '  f  the  pact.  In 
the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council  of  February  22,  1939 
which  approved  the  participation  of  Hungary  end  Pan- 
chukuo,  ARITA  stated  that  not  only  was  the  Pact  to 
be  strengthened  by  increasing  the  number  of  partici¬ 
pants  but  that  the  Fact  was  to  be  Increased  in  sub¬ 
stance  from  a  mere  exchange  of  information  to  coopera- 
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tion  in  economic  and  financial  relations.  The  reel 

-  y 

strengthening  of  the  Pect  v;es  recognized  as  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  close  colleborntion  among  the  powers  having 

* 

the  greatest  interest  and  real  strength.  It  ras 
pointed  out  emphatically  that  changer  in  the  substance 
of  the  Pact  would  be  planned  by  Japan,  Germany  and 

Italv,  regerdles'j  of  the  number  of  other  nations  vho 

b. 

should  become  parties  to  the  Pact. 

F-118.  At  the  expiration  of  the  five  year 
period  of  the  Pect  on  November  25,  194-1,  the  Pact  was 
renewed  and  at  that  time  Bulgaria,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Croatia,  Roumania,  Slovakia  and  the  pii^pet  Nanking 
Regime,  all  satellites  or  puppet  governments  of  Japan, 

I 

Germany  and  Italy,  were  admitted  to  the  Pact  by  declera- 

a. 

tions  of  adherence.  At  the  same  time  the  secret 

b. 

agreement  to  the  Pact  was  abrogated.  Fov.'ever,  on 
November  25,  l‘?4l,  there  was  no  lonrer  any  reel  need 
for  Japan  to  have  the  protection  of  the  secret  agree¬ 
ment,  Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  at  v'ar  and 
at  that  time  Germany  appeared  to  have  the  upper  hand. 
Japan  had  no  fear  that  the  Soviet  Union  would  for  the 
time  being  interfere  with  Japan's  own  plans  of  eg-  • 
gression.  It  appeared  that  at  least  temporarily,  if 

F-117.  a.  Rx.  4Q1,  T.  6037-9 
b.  Rx.  491,  T,  6039-40 

FjillS.  e.  -Rx.  495,  T.  6046;  ^x.  496,  T.  6047-8 

_ b.  Py.  T-_g.75A3 - ! - - - 
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not  permanently,  that  obstacle  to  Japan'?  aggression 
had  been  eliminated.' 

4.  THE  TRIPARTITE  PACT 

F-119.  Hot  only  v/as  the  closer  rapprochement 
between  Japan  and  Germany  evidenced  by  economic  and 
cultural  collaboration  and  by  a  strengthening  of  the 
Anti-Comintern  Pact,  but  ^Iso  negotiations  v:ere  con¬ 
ducted  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Germany,  v/hlch  v'as 
about  reedy  to  embark  upon  its  program  of  aggression 
in  Europe,  and  Japan,  which  was  already  committed  to 
a  major  war  of  aggression  in  Chine,  together  in  a 
military  alliance  for  the  furtherance  of  their  common 
aggressive  ends.  In  Janua.ry  1938,  Iti'  line  v/ith  the 
expressed  desire  to  strengthen  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact, 
Pibbentrop  suggested  to  OSHIMA,  then  military  attache, 
the  advisability  of  closer  collaboration  between  Ger¬ 
many  and  Japan.  This  suggestion,  according  to  OSHIJ'A, 
was  passed  on  to  the  General  Staff,  and  in  June  1938 
the  Ghuninbu  of  the  Staff  replied  that  it  approved 
the  furtherance  of  German- Japanese  cooperation  but  the 

main  point  v/as  for  the  parties  to  agree  to  det  in 

a. 

accord  in  dealing  with  the  Soviet  union.  ’Then  in 
July  0SHD:a  proposed  an  agreement  to  consult  in  case 

F-119.  a.  Ex.  497,  T.  6051-2 
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of  en  attack  by  the  Soviet,  '^.ibbontrop  disapproved 
of  the  Idea  of  a  consultation  pact  as  too  weak  and 

suggested  a  mutual  aid  treaty  aimed  not  only  at  the 

b  • 

Soviet  Union  but  at  all  countries.  He  then  shov/ed 

OSKIHA  a  brief  draft  of  such  a  proposed  treaty  be- 

c. 

tween  Japan,  Germany  and  Italy .  At  the  end  of  July, 
OSHIl'A  sent  General  KASAHARA  to  take  the  matter  up 
v/ith  the  General  Staff  in  Tokyo.  The  matter  developed 
quickly  in  Tokyo,  and  by  the  end  of  August  it  had 

been  token  up  by  the  Five  Ministers  Conference,  of 

d. 

which  ITAGAKI  was  a  member.  The  Five  I’inisters  Con¬ 
ference  arrived  at  its  decision  and  had  it  trans¬ 
mitted  to  OSHII^A  about  August  29»  1938,  through  the 

^  • 

**rr  irinistry  in  the  form  of  two  consecutive  telegrams 

e. 

of  the  same  dav  which  ^SHJMA  identified.  The  first 
telegra.*^  stated  that  excent  for  certain  conditions 
mentioned,  the  ^rmy  end  Navy  were  in  agreement  v/ith 
the  purport  of  the  proposed  treaty.  In  addition  to 
important  textual  changes,  the' ins truction  stated 
that*  Japan  would  like  to  prescribe  clearly  a.nd  in  de¬ 
tail  the  methods  of  execution  and  to  limit  the  sphere 
of  the  conditions  of  military  aid  to  be  given  in 
accordance  with  the  secret  treaty  to  be  attached  to 

F-llQ.  b.  ’'’x.  497,  T.  6052.  e.  Fx.  3514,  T.  34116? 
c.  ^x.  3508,  T.  33998  ^x.  3515,  T.  38118 


r 
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^’•e  niPin  treaty.  The  seconc?  tele^rcm  instructed  that 
the  prefc*-jle  should  make  clear  that  the  treaty  v/as 
an  extension  of  the  Anti-Comintern  Pact  and  that  the 
Soviet  Union  v/r.s  the  chief  object.  Cere  was  to  be 
tr-ken  to  avoid  giving  the  impression  that  Englend  and 
the  if’nited  States  were  the  principal  enemies.  The 
obligation  of  military  aid  was  not  to  be  instantaneous 
or  unconditional.  In  order  to  nullify  the  danger  of 
becoming  involved  in  a  purely  European  conflict 
aga.inst  Janan's  v.-in,  there  v;ns  to  be  a  conference 

before  Japan  entered  into  the  conflict  with- military 

g. 

aid.  The  plain  import  of  these  tv/o  telegrams,  con-  ^ 
prising  a  single  instruction,  was  clearly  that  while 
Japan  was  willing  to  enter  a  military  alliance  with 
Germany  and  Italy  aimed  at  the  P-oviet  Union,  Britain  and 
the  TTnited  States,  she  regarded  the  •^''oviet  Union  at 
tha*"  time  as  her  greatest  enemy;  that  she  v'ss. ,  accord¬ 
ingly,  ’-'illing  to  grant  to  the  other  parties  greater 
aid  in  the  event  thej^  became  involved  in  r  ''-'cr  V/  ith 
the  Soviet  than  she  v’as  v/illing  to  give  to  thv''m  in 
tho  event  they  became  involved  in  a  v/a.r  with  "^ngland  and 
the  United  States;  and  that  she  desired  to  reserve 
her  freedom  of  action  and  v.-antod  the  exact  military 

F-119.  f.  Ex.  3514,  T.  34116-7 
g.  Fx.  3515,  T.  34119 


39,470 


j  la  to  ^IVe  In  ench  ingtrnce 'r.galnst  each 

pov.’cr  to  be  spelled  out  in  an  p.ttcched  secret  treaty. 
Notwlthstrndlnp  the  clear  import  of  the  instructions, 
OSFII’A  communicated  to  Germany,  according  to  his  ov-n 
\vitness  KASAFARA,  that  the  Five  Ministers'  Conference 
had  ppproved  in  general  tho  Gernrn  proposal  and  pc-  . 
khowledged  the  duty  of  mutual  military  assistance  in 

■ 

case  the  contr*'cting  pov-ers  v'ero  attacked  without 
provocation,  with  the  qua lif ication  that  *=!oviet  Russia 

v.'ould  bo  the  prima.ry,  and  other  countries  the  second- 

h. 

ary,  objects  of  the  mutual  assistance  pact. 

F-120.  The  negotiations  at  this  time  passed 
from  the  military  to  the  diplomatic  level,  but  at  the 

sane  time  continued  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  OSKIMA, 

a. 

v.'ho  became  embassador  to  Germany  cn  October  8,  1938. 
Almost  a.s  soon  as  he  became  embassador,  OSHIMA  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  Foreign  Office  the  Oerna.r  draft  of  the 

proposed  treat^^,  the  text  of  which  ha.d  been  written 

b. 

by  himself,  ’^Ibbor.trop  end  Cleno.  F-hortly  after 
receiving  it,  Foreign  I^lnister  ARfTA  replied  that  the 
treaty  would  facilitate  the  settlement  of  the  China, Inci¬ 
dent,  would  strengthen  the  position  against  Russia, 
allowing  troops  to  be  deployed  elsewhere,  and  v.'ould 

F-119.  h.  Rx.  3493,  T.  33719. 

F-12C.  a.  Fx.  121,  T.  767  Fx.  3?08,  T.  34008; 

b.  497,  T.  6057-8;  ^x.  ?02.  T.  6099 


.39,471 


Ftrsngthen  Jppsn's  position  intornationrlly :  ARITA 
pIso  Ftntcd  thF.t  Jrprn  wrs  contemplating  a  concrete 

counter-propoFcl  vhich  would  be  cabled  when  decided 

c. 

on. 

F-121.  ’’.'hile  waiting  for  the  Japanese  counter¬ 
proposal,  no  time  v/as  lost  -  efforts  were  made  to 
bring  Itrlv  into  the  alliance.  In  Septe^aber,  Germany 
hrd  approached  Italy  to  Join  the  alliance,  but  Italy 
had  asked  for  time  to  consider,  deeming  the  time  not 
yet  ripe  for  such  a  treaty.  In  T'ecember  1938,  0SFI1'’A, 
upon  the  request  of  Ribbentrop  and  v/lth  the  consent 
of  the  Foreign  office,  v/ent  to  It^ly  where  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  reply  from  Mussolini  as  that  given  to 

a.  .  , 

Rlbbentrop.  In  the  letter  port  of  December  1938, 

SHIRATORI  became  ambassador  to  Italy  with  the  eypec- 

* 

tation  that  he  would  succeed  in  concluding  an  Itelo- 

b. 

Jrpenese-Gcrman  military  alliance.  ”crly  in  January 

1^39,  Mussolini  communicated  to  Rlbbentrop  his-  decision 

c. 

to  unite  in  the  proposed  alllencc. 


F-120.  c.  Ry.  T.60:;3;  • 

.  ^-ji.  3503,  -T. 34000-1 

F-121.  a.  Ry.  497,  606O-I 

b.  ^y.  4Q8,  T.  6'"82-3 

c.  Rx.  407.  T.  6C61 
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“  F^122.  In  the  main  negotiations,  when  there  • 

had  been  no  reply  for  some  tine  from  the ’Foreign  Office, 
OfciHIMA  made  Inquiry,  and  learned  in  reply  that  it  .  -s 
feared  that  arguments  might  occur  with  Germany  over 
naming  nations  other  than  Russia  as  secondary,  and  a 
commission  headed  by  ITO  was  being  sent  in  order  to  clear 

I 

UD  this  point  and  to  convey  and  explain  the  instruction 
d  Ided  on  bv  Japan,®  The  proposal  brought  by  the  ITO 
Cof*iiMlsslon  provided  for  secret  undefstandlngs  that  Japan  i 
would  not  render  any  military  assistance  in  case  Germany  |  • 
and  Italy  were  attacked  by  countries  other  than  the  ! 

Soviet  Union  unless  those  countries  had  turned  communlstlJj 

( 

and  that  explanations  would  be  given  to  third  parties 
that  the  treaty  was  an  extension  of  the  Anti-Comintern 
Pact,^  ORFIMA  and  SKIRATORI  thereupon  remonstrated 
with  the  Foreign  Office  because  the  plan  contradicted 
OSFIIIA's  own  commitment  to  Germany,  and  they  asked  for 
reconsideration  of  the  secret  understanding, 

F-123,  It  is  rather  difficult  to  follow 
OSHi.'KA's  iustl^icatlon  of  his  commitment  to  Germany 
in  excess  of  the  desires  of  his  government.  He  maintains 
that  the  commitment  was  given  in  accordance  with  his 


a.  Ex,  497.  T,  60^9-60:  Ex,  3?08,  34001-2. 

b.  Ex.  3508,  T.  34002-3  „  ^ 

c.  Ex.  3508,  T,  34004;  Ex.  3404,  T,  33738-0 
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Instructions.  Yet  the  Instructions  themselves,  exhibits 
■^415  and  3515|  discussed  shortly  prior  hereto,  were 
clearly  contrary  to  the  commltraent . ’  The  comwltment  only 
embodied  part  of  the  instructions  and  omitted  other 
equally  Important  parts.  Furthermore,  there  is  no 
ambigultv  in  th-  instructions  which  might  have  led  to 
a  mistaken  interpretation,  and  the  onlv  possible 
inference  is  that  ObHIMA  used  onlv  such  part  of  his 
instructions  as  met  with  his  own  personal  views.  This 
conflict  between  and  the  other  conspirators, 

of  course,  does  not  establish  that  there  was  no  conspir- 
acv.  Here,  again,  there  is  another  conflict  between 
the  various  consplra^iors  as  to  the  proper  timing  of  a 
particular  act  in  furtherance  of  the  conspiracy.  Hone 
of  the  conspirators  was  opposed  to  a  militarv  alliance 
with  Germanv,  However,  they  did  differ  at  that  particuliir 
time  as  to  the  scope  of  the  alliance.  On  the  one  hand, 
one  group  of  conspirators  felt  that  a  military  alliance 
for  action  aralnst  nations  other  than  the  .^oviet  Union 
was  untimely  since  it  was  already  apparent  that  Germanv ’j 
program  of  aggression  bv  bluff  was  about  to  come  to  an 
end  and  her  next  aggressive' Tove  might  bring  her  into 
war  with  the  strong  Western  Powers,  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  tl\at  Japan's  preparation  for  war  against 
the  'Testern  Powers  would  not  be  completed  until  the _ _ 
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end  of  1941,  On  the  other  hand,  other  conspirators  • 
live  and  tHIRATORI  desired  to  have  at  that 

tine  an  outrlpht  Pillltary  alliance  apalnst  all  nations, 
F-124,  The  faction  of  the  conspirators  in 
favor  of  a  mllltarv  alliance  with  Germany  and  Italy 
apalnst  all  nations,  renresented  by  Oi''KII!A,  tHIRATORI 
and  ITAGAKI,  endeavored  to  Impose  Its  convictions  to 
Influence  and  direct  Japanese  policy  and  to  make  Germany 
and  Italy  remain  adamant  to  Japan's  proposals.  Accord- 
Inp  to  Count  Clano,  the  Italian  T^orelgn  ?llnister,  even 
before  the  ITO  Commission  brought  the  Japanese  proposal 
to  Europe,  SHIRATORI,  on  February  6,  1939,  advised 
Clano  that  a  Japanese  counter-proposal  would  be  made 
and  that  it  would  be  a  compr9nlse  proposal  which  he 
advised  Italy  not  to  accept,  When  the  ITO  Commission 
brought  the  Japanese  proposals,  both  Oi^KDA  and  ^HIRAT0R] 
refused  to  follow  the  advice  of  the  commission  or  to 
communicate  the  proposal  through  official  channels# 
Instead,  they  communicated  the  counter-proposal 
confidentially  to  C^'»'''  and  Rlbbentrop.  '^hey  threatened 
to  cause  the  fall  of  che  Cabinet  unless  the  latter 
reconsidered  Its  stand, ^  This  story  as  told  In  the 
contemporaneous  diary  of  Clano  was  confirmed  in  every 
F-124 
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TPspect  by  Ribbentrop  In  a  tolegram  to  Ott  on  April  26, 
1939#°  . lo  this  connpctlon  it  should  be  noted  that  the 

same  story  is  told  by  two  different  'fellow-conspirators 
at  different  times,  one  writing  secretlv  in  his  own 
diarv  for  his  '■*rn  record  and  the  other  writing  officially 
to  an  'important  conspirator  working  on  behalf  of  the 
militarv  alliance.  This  is  of  great  Imnortance  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  accused,  particularly  OtHIMA,  have 
attacked  generally  the  veracity  of  the  communications 
and  writings  of  both  Clano  and  Ribbentrcp,  One  of  them 
might  have  misunderstood  Oi'HIMA  and  SHIRATORI;  that 
both  of  these  Foreign  Ministers  should  have  misunderstood 
them  is  incredible.  I^o^eove^,  ORKIMA  had  and  has  a  most 
remarkable  penchant  for  being  misunderstood.  In  the 
course  of  his  defense,  bnth  general  and  Individual,  we 
find  that  he  was  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted, 
deliberately  or  Inrocentlv,  not  only  by  the  Interpreter 
ennloyed  during  the  prosecution's  interrogation,  but 
also  by  every  German  and  Italian  official  with  whom  he 
came  in  contact,  including  Rlbbentrop,  Hlmrler,  Ott, 
htahmer,  V/eizsacker,  Ermannsdorf,  V/elhl  and  Clano, 

Mnce  these  various  persons  all  seem  to  corroborate  each 
other,  to  accept  OhHIMA's  stogy  wo  must  assume  that  elthe 
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thf?sp  -officials  all  .iolnpd  togetbor  to  misrepresent 
ObHII^A,  for  which  view  there  is  ne  evidence,  or  that 
Oi^HIIIA  was  remarkably  unable  for  a  high-ranking  official 

I 

to  make  his  views  clearly  known,  a  fact  which  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  be  untrue  by  his  long  performance  in 
the  witness  box  in  this  Tribunal,  where  ho  demonstrated 
his  qualifications  in  both  the  Japanese  and  English 
languages  and  admitted  his  knowledge  of  German,  The 
contention  that  the  German  officials  shaded  their  reports 
on  OSHIKA’s  views  is  patently  ridiculous  in  face  of  the 
well  known  fact  that  the  German  Gestapo  was  so  well 
organized  that  any  such  maneuver  on  the  part  of  a  Hitler 
henchman  would  soon  have  been  discovered  and  have  brought 
Instant  reprisals, 

F-125»  The  actions  of  the  faction  in  favor  of 
an  all-out  alxiance  against  all  nations  were  partially 

4 

effective.  In  April,  Japan  reconsidered  her  stand  and 
presented  a  new  draft  of  the  treaty.  The  proposal 
corresponded  fundamentally  with  the  Gernan-Itallan 
draft  but  requested  that  in  the  nubllcation  of  the 
nact  an  explanation  be  made  which  would  tend 'to  soften 
the  attitude  likely  to  be  taken  by  England,  France  and 
America,  The  reason  assigned  for  the  need  of  such  a 
limited  interpretation  was  that  for  both  political  and 
economic  reasons  Japan  was  not  yet  in  a  position  to  I 
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come  forward  openly  as  the  opposer  of  th«  three  democra¬ 
cies.®  Once  apain,  OS-HIMA  and  bHIRATORI  told  the  govern 
ment  that  this  proposal  was  impossible  and  again  trans¬ 
mitted  the  matter  to  Ciano  and  Rlbbentrop  unofficially. 
Both  Germany  and  Italy  declined  to  consider  the 
proposition.^ 

F-126.  In  the  meantimtT,  the  divergence  of 
views  among  the  conspirators  as  to  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  alliance  also  existed  among  the  conferees  in 
the  Five  ministers  Conference.  Cn  the  one  hand,  ITAGAKI 
and  the  Finance  Minister  favored  the  outright  alliance 
while  the  Foreign  and  Na^r^'  ?Ilnlsters  were  opposed  to 
it.®  After  many  conferences  (which  reached  a  total  of 
over  seventy  during  the  HIRANUHA  Cabinet  on  this  matter) 
a  compromise  was  reached  in  the  so-called  HIRANUMA 
Declaration  of  May  4,  1939.  In  this  declaration  HIRANUM^ 
expressed  admiration  for  Hitler  and  his 'work  in  recon¬ 
structing  Germany  and  referred  to  his  own  task  of 
establishing  a  New  Order  in  East  Asia.  After  praising 
the  Anti-Comintern  Pact,  he  advised  Hitler  that  Japan 
was  firmly  and  steadfastly  resolved  to  stand  at  the 
side  of  Germany  and  Italy  even  if  one  of  them  were 
attacked  by  one  or  more  powers  without  the  participatinnj 
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situation  where  she  could  not  extend  miiitary  aia 
practical  and  effective  manner,  but  that  such  support 
would  be  given  when  a  change  in  the  circumstances  made 

it  possible 

F-127.  Following  this  declaration,  Germany 
began' to  apply  pressure  to  bring  Japan  into  an  all-out 
alliance,  Ribbentrop  informed  ObHIlIA  that  a  German- 
Italian  Pact  would  be  signed  in  Mav  and  that  it  was 
desirable  that  Japan  make  her  ^’Inal  decision  quickly, 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  formulate  secretly  the 

f csinuiltaneouslv  with  the  signing  of  the 
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confidential  and  unofficial  conversation,  OfcHIMA  advised 
Rlb>>entrop  that  according  to  Foreign  Minister  ARITA,  Japar 
wished  to  reserve  entrance  into  war  in  case  of  a  European 
conflict  and  that  OSHII/A  had  notified  ARITA  of  his  refuss* 
to  pass  this  in^orination  on  to  Germany.  He  also  rep*->rted 
that  ITAGAKI  had  requested  O.-HIIIA  to  hold  up  further 
action  with  regard  to  ARITA  so  as  not  to  disturb  the 
factions  in  their  discussions  and  had  disclosed  that  the 
army  was  firmly  resolved  to  fight  the  matter  out  quickly, 
even  at  the  risk  of  overthrowing  the  Cabinet.  On  June 
19'J9,  the  Cabinet  reached  a  decision  agreeing  to 
Japanese  participation  in  a  German  war  against  England 
and  France  with  the  reservation  that  Japan  should  have 
the  right  to  choose  a  favorable  time  for  entering  the  war 
F-128,  However,  this  proposal  was  not  satis¬ 
factory  and  Germany  sought  another  solution  for  her 
problem.  At  this  tine,  the  decision  of  Germany  and 
Italy  to  wage  aggressive  war  in  Europe  had  already  been 
made  and  the  onlv  open  question  was  the  time  of  its 
initiation.  At  a  conference  between  Goerlng,  Mussolini 
and  Clano  in  late  April  1939,  it  had  been  decided  that 
I  Germany  and  Italy  would  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
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orovoyrd  into  a  conflict,  but  would  ’^alt  for  the  opportune 

moment.  In  the  meantime,  they  would  doeaV  of  peace  and 

prepare  for  war.  In  preparation  for  this  war,  Germany 

and  Italy  soupht  the  participation  of  Japan.  This 

participation  would  not  onlv  aid  the  war  with  England  and 

France,  but  would  efi’ectivelv  neutralize  the  f«oviet  Union 

which,  if  it  intervened,  would  hove  to  face  a  two-front 

war.  Falling  this,  some  other  method  of  neutralizing 

the  ."-ovlet  ITnlon  would  have  to  be  found.  As  early  as 

April  1939,  Ribbentrop  advised  OhHII’A  and  h’HIRATORI 

that  if  the  Tri-Partlte  negotiations  were  delayed  too 

long,  it  might  become  necessary  for  Germany  to  consider 

b  . 

a  non-aggression  pact  with  the  soviet  Union.  t>ucn  a 
pact  was  concluded  between  Germany  and  the  hoviet  Union 
on  August  23,  1939.° 

THE  PREtIDEKT:  We  will  ad.iourn  until  half-past 

nine  tomorrow  morning. 

(’Thereupon,  at  1630,  an  adjournment 
was  taPen  until  Monday,  16  February  1948,  at 
X  0930.) 
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